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winters in which the river was frozen over, but 
those in which it was firm enough to support 
large numbers of persons occurred in the years 
1564.5, 1607-8, 1683-4, 1715-16, 1739-40, 
1788-89, and 1814. It is also recorded that the 
Thames was frozen for nine weeks in the year 


weeks in 1063. In 1281 there was a severe 


remember the like,” when five arches of London 
Bridge were “borne downe and carried away 
with the streame.” ‘The river was frozen as far 
as Gravesend from November to February, 
1433.4, and in 1506 and 1515 the ice was said to 
be strong enough to bear carriages and cattle, 
bat we have no authentic details of any of these 
frosts. 

As we have access to a’very complete collec- 
tion of views and documents relating to Frost 
Fairs, we will take the opportunity of giving a 
short notice of the most interesting of these. In 
1564, a very severe frost set in on the 21st of 
December, and on New Year's Eve people walked 
on the ice from London Bridge to Westminster. 
Some played at football, and others shot at marks. 
The courtiers from the palace at Westminster 
mixed with the citizens, and tradition reports 
that Queen Elizabeth herself walked upon the 
ice. This frost was of short duration, for on the 
3rd of January the thaw had commenced, and on 
the 5th there was no ice to be seen between 
London Bridge and Lambeth. The next frost of 
note commenced on the 8th of December, 1607, 
and continued until the 15th. A thaw ensued 
until the 22nd, when it began “againe to freeze 
violently, so as divers persons went halfe way 
over the Thames upon the ice; and the 30th, at 
every ebbe, many people went quite over in 
divers places, and ‘so continued until the Srd of 
January.” There were bowlings and dancings 
on the ice, and numerous other pastimes. A 
great concourse of men, women, and children, 
gathered round the booths of the fruit-sellers, 





and in all these tents there were'fires. The ice 


lasted till the afternoon of the 2nd of February, 
when “it was quite dissolved and clean gone.” 
In the winter of 1676-7, booths and provision. 
tents were erected on the Thames, but a narrow 
channel, over which people passed on planks, 
always remained unfrozen. The greatest of the 
frost fairs was the one that took place in the 


| winter of 1683-4. The frost began about seven 
| weeks before Christmas, and continued for six 
‘| weeks after :— 


** Behold the liquid Thames now frozen o'er, 
That lately ships of mighty burthen bore. 
The watermen, for want of rowing-boats, 
Make use of booths, and get their pence and groats. 
Here you may see beef roasted on the spit, 
And for your money you may taste a bit. 
‘There you may print your name, tho’ cannot write, 
"Cause num’d with cold; ’tis done with great delight, 
And lay it by that ages yet to come 
May see what things upon the ice were done.” 


These verses give a catalogue of the amuse- 
ments of the fair, but we have also two con- 


}} temporary views, which aid us materially in 


picturing what the place was like. In the dis- 
tance is London Bridge, with the old houses still 
standing upon it,and in the foreground are the 
Temple Stairs. Right across the river, extend- 
ing from the latter place, was a double line of 
tents, called Temple-street, or Blanket Fair 
(from the blankets with which they were 
made). 

“Like Babel, this fair’s not built with brick or stone, 

Though here, I believe, is a great confusion ; 
Now blankets are forced a doable duty to pay, 
As beds all the night, and for houses all day.” 

Here were the Dake of York's Coffee- 
house, the song booth, the booth with -a 
phoenix on it, the roast-beef booth, the half-way 
house, the bear-garden booth, the music booth, 
the printing: booth, the lottery booth, and the 
Horn-tavern booth. Between the bridge and 

were two large rings of specta- 
tors, in one of which ‘a ball was baited, and in 
the other was the sliding-chair which was drawn 
by a long rope fastened to a stake fixed in the 
ice. Large boate capable of containing a num- 
ber of passengers, and decorated with flags and 
streamers, are represerted as being used for 
sledges, some of them being drawn by horses, 
and others by watermen in want of their usual 
employment. Another sort of boat was mounted 
on wheels, and one vessel called ‘the Drum-boat’ 
was distinguished by a drummer placed at the 
prow. The games of throwing at a cock, foot- 
ball, skittles, &c., are represented as being 
played in various parts of the river. Boys are 
seen sliding, and men ‘sliding upon skates,” 
and coaches filled with visitors moving in all 
directions. The Temple Gardens are represented 
ascrowded with people looking over the walls, and 
in the trees are boys looking on at the bull-baiting. 
There is a whole literature of ballads printed 
and sold upon the ice, such as “ Great Britain’, 
Wonder,” “‘A Winter Wonder,” “ Freezland 
Fair ; or, the Icy Bear Garden,” &c. In “Blanket 
Fair, or History of Temple-street, being a rela- 
tion of the merry Pranks plaid on the River 
Thames during the great Frost,” we read :— 

“Tl tell you a story as true as ’tis rare, 
Of a river turn'd into a Bartholmew Pair. 
Since old Christmas last, 
There bas bin such a frost, 

That the Thames has by halfthe whole nation bin crost. 

O scullers! I pity your fate of extreams, 

Each landman is now become free of the Thames.” 

In “Thamasis’s Advice to a Painter,’ a fall 
description is given of the wonders of the 


* Then draw me Temple-Blanket-strect, where all 
The watermen do loudly cry and bawl, 
Louder than lawyers in western hall : 
Instead of standing at the stairs to ply, 
They say, What is’t you lack, what is't you buy?” 
Evelyn relates in his “ Diary” what he saw 
upon the ice. He tells us that coaches plied 
from Westminster to the Temple, and to and 





sledges flew about the place; that there were 
horse and coach races; and that, on account of 
the puppet plays and interludes, the tippling and 
other lewd places, the whole “seemed to bea 
bacchanalian triumph, or carnival on the water.” 
Charles II. was very partial to frost fair. Once 
he hunted a fox here, and a French traveller 
present in London at the time states in a smal! 
volume: printed at Paris that the king passed a 
wholenight upon the ice. On one occasion be 
‘went with his queen, the Duke of York and his 
wife, the Princess Anne and her husband, and 
Prince George of Denmark, who had their 
‘names printed by G. Croom on one card. Some 
of'the ‘meat of the roasted ox is said to have 
been presented to the king and queen and the 
rest-of the nobility. Evelyn refers to the humour 
that took the people to have their names printed 
on the ice, with the day and year set down ; and, 
he adds, that it was estimated that the printer 
gained five pounds a day for printing a line only 
at sixpence aname. Numerous instances of this 
fashion have come down to us; for instance, 
Henry Justel, the newly-appointed Keeper of 
the King’s Library at St. James’s, went with his 
wife to the printing-booth, and their card is still 
in existence. 

On the 5th of Febrnary the thaw commenced, 
but it took some little time to melt the 11-ineh- 
thick ice. The watermen celebrated their return 
‘to their proper occupation in a spirited song, called 
“The Thames Uncased,” which commences as 
follows :— 

“* Come, ye merry men all, 
Of Watermen’s Hall, 
Let’s hoist out our boats and careen ; 
The Thames it does melt, 
And the cold is scarce felt, 
Not an icicle’s now to be seen. 
Let’s pull down each scull, 
That hang up in the hall, 
Like weapon so rusty, and row ; 
Let's cheerly fall to’t, 
If we've not forgot, 
Fer the frost is over now.” 

In 1709 the Thames was again frozen over, and 
several persons crossed the ice, but the frost was 
not sufficiently permanent to allow of another 
frost fair. This winter of 1708-9 wasexceedingly 
severe over the greater part of Europe, and 
obtained the distinctive title of the cold winter. 
Men and animals perished by thousands and 
immense quantities of vegetables were entirely 
destroyed. Olive plantations were destroyed in 
the south of France, and in England wheat rose 
in price from 2!. to 4/1. per quarter. 

In 1715-16 the river was frozen from the 24th 
of November to the 9th of February, and al! the 
fan of the 1634 fair was revived. An unusually 
high spring-tide, which overflowed the cellars on 
the border of the river, and raised the ice 
14 in., ocourred without interrupting the people 
in their diversions. Coaches, wagons, and carts 
passed and repassed, an enthusiastic Methodist 
preached to a motley congregation, and over 
against St. Paul’s Wharf an ox was roasted on 
the ice. The Prince of Wales and many of the 
nobility were attracted to the fair, and a news- 
paper of the period intimates that the theatres 
were almost deserted. A large cook’s shop was 
erected, and gentlemen went as frequently to 
dine there as at any ordinary. Printing-presses 
were set up near Westminster, Whitehall, and 
Whitefriars, and the following is a copy of the 
handbill of one of these :—‘This is to give 
notice to gentlemen and others that pass upon 
tthe Thames during this frost, that over against 
Whitehall-stairs they may have their names 
printed, fit to paste in any book, to hand down 
the memory to posterity,— 

* You that walk there and do design to tell 

Your children’s children what this year befe!, 

Go print your names, and take a dram within, 

For such « year as this has seldom been.” 


The nation seems still to have been sorrowiag 
for the death of good Queen Anne, although she 





from the various stairs as in the streets; that 


had been dead for a year and a half, for the 
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favourite broadsides that were printed and : old 
on the ice were verses in commendation of her 
virtues. 

The next frost-fair was kept in the winter of 

1789-40, which was so intensely cold that many 
persons wh» had lived in Hudson’s Bay declared 
that they had never known it colder there. The 
frost commenced on Christmas-day, and the 
Thames was soon covered with floating rocks 
and shoals of ice. When these were fixed, the 
river represented a snowy field rising in many 
places in hillocks and huge rocks of ice and 
snow, and many artists seized the opportunity 
of making sketches of it. The streets were so 
clogged with snow and ice that hackney-coaches 
went with three or four horses, and Fleet-street 
was 80 long neglected that, at last, scores of men 
had to be employed to clear the way. The houses 
on London Bridge received considerable damage 
from the numerous vessels that broke from their 
moorings, and lay beating against them. Little 
or no novelty appears to have been introduced 
into the amusements of the fair, and the same 
things were done as on the former occasions. 
Some vintners in the Strand bought an ox in 
Smithfield to be roasted whole on the ice, and 
Mr. Hodgeson, a butcher of St. James’s-market, 
claimed the privilege of knocking down the beast 
as a right inherent in his family, his father 
having knocked down the ox roasted on the river 
in 1684, as he himself did that roasted in 1715 
near Hungerford stairs. The beast was fixed to 
a stake in the open market, and Mr. Hodgeson 
came dressed in a rich laced cambric’apron, a 
silver steel, and a hat and feathers, to per- 
form the office. At the Golden King’s Head 
Printing-booth was sold “ An Account of all the 
principal Frosts for above a Hundred Years past,” 
with a frontispiece of London Bridge at the time 
of the frost, which purported to have been 
printed on theice. Another popular publica- 
tion was, “The humble Petition of the River 
Thames to the venerable Sages of Westminster 
Hall,” in which we read that “ministers of 
punishment have treated him with the utmost 
contempt and insolence, have even made a 
publick shew of him, have call’d in heaps 
of ragamuffins to trample upon him, and, 
what is worst of all, have forced a numerous 
family, which he used to provide for, to beg in 
the streets.” The thaw came on very rapidly, 
so that the most valuable effects were moved 
with difficulty out of the different booths. The 
ebbing tide on the 21st of January carried with 
it a sort of island of ice, which was interrupted 
in its {passage by London Bridge, as if it had 
come to anchor, and the inhabitants of the 
western side of the bridge found on opening 
their windows in the morning, the remains of 
booths, shops, huts, &c., huddled up in the greatest 
confusion beneath them. 

The next severe winter of note was that 
which occurred in 1788.89, when there was the 
greatest distress among the poor. The different 
parishes opened public subscriptions for the 
assistance of the distressed, and the Watermen 
and Lightermen’s Company requested subscrip- 
tions in aid of their poor members, who, by 
reason of the freezing of the Thames, were 
deprived of their means of earning a living. 
At the foot of the advertisement we are informed 
“that upon every exigency of the State, the 
Company have raised out of their body of people 
three thousand men, or more, fit for his Majesty’s 
service, most of them having been at sea.” The 
frost was so intense that the Thames was frozen 
below bridge, and a young bear was hunted on 
the ice near Rotherhithe. The shipping at 
Deptford, Greenwich, and Blackwall was almost 
as completely shut in with ice as that in the pool. 
Every morning large quantities of boiling water 
were poured on the water-works at London 
Bridge before the wheels could be set in motion, 
and twenty-five horses were daily employed in 
removing the ice which surrounded them. Fire- 
men patrolled the streets and delivered the fol. 
lowing handbill to the inhabitants: — “The 
directors of the different fire-offices, taking into 
consideration the dreadful consequences that may 
arise should a fre happen in the present incle- 
ment season, have thought it expedient to direct 
that a proper number of their respective engineers 
and firemen shall patrole, in divisions, the 
different parts of the town, which the constables 
and watchmen are desired to take notice, that 
the earliest information may be given to said 
firemen when a fire happens.” The fair extended 
from Shadwell to Putney Bridge, which was a 
considerably larger surface than had been occu- 
pied atany other time. Booths, turnabouts, and 
puppet-shows were everywhere to be seep, and 


travelling menageries moved from place to place. 
The watermen, in order to put alittle money 
into their pockets, broke the ice close to the 
shore, and placed bridges across, with toll-bars, 
so that every person had to pay one halfpenny for 
liberty to pass on tothe ice. The thaw cameon 
very suddenly, and the fair was broken up in 
confasion on the night of January 13th. The 
cracking of some ice at eight o'clock caused 
considerable consternation and an instant rush 


confluence here was so sudden and impetuous 
that the watermen who had formed the toll-bars, 
not being able to maintain their standing, pulled 
up the boards, by which a number of persons 
who could not leap, or were borne down by the 
press, were soused up to the middle. The loss 
of hats, handkerchiefs, and other property was 
great on this occasion. About two o'clock, as 
some people were drinking in a tent on the ice, 
a little below London Bridge, that part of the ice 
upon which the tent was broke away from the 
main body, and floated with the tide almost to 
the bridge, where the now sobered bacchanals 
were taken into a boat. 

We now come to the last of the frost-fairs, 
which took place in the year 1814, within the 
memory of some still living, notably of George 
Cruikshank, who has given usa vivid representa- 
tion of the humonrs of the fair. The frost 
commenced on the evening of December 27th, 
1813, with a thick fog, which lasted for several 
days, and was succeeded by a very heavy fall of 
snow. After the frost had lasted for a month, 
a thaw of four days, from the 26th to the 29th 
of January, took place; but this thaw was suc- 
ceeded by a renewal of the frost, so severe that 
the Thames soon became one immoveable sheet 
of ice. On Tuesday, February Ist, the unem- 
ployed watermen set up their little bridges from 
the edge of the river to the firm ice, and some 
of them are said to have received as much as 
6l. in the day from tolls, so great were the 
numbers that thronged to the fair. There was 
a street of tents called the City-road, in which 
gay flags, inviting signs, music, and dancing 
attracted the visitors’ attention. Here respect- 
able tradesmen attended with their wares, selling 
books, toys, and trinkets of every description. 
Those who made purchases were presented with 
a label, setting forth that the article was bought 
on the frozen Thames. The printers, as usual, 
brought their presses, and sold large numbers of 
their handbills. One of these contains the 
following notice :—‘ Whereas, you, J. Frost, 
have by force and violence taken possession of 
the river Thames, I hereby give you warning to 
quit immediately —A. Tuaw.” On another are 
these lines :— 

« Amidst the arts which on the Thames appear 

To tell the wonders of this icy year, 
Printing claims prior place, which at one view 
Erects a monument of that and you.” 


A small sheep was roasted over a charcoal fire 
placed in a large iron pan, and sixpence was 
charged for the privilege of seeing this, The 
meat itself was sold under the name of “ Lap. 
land mutton” for one shilling a slice. On the 
evening of the 5th of February a thaw set in 
with heavy rain, and at two o'clock the tide, 
which daring the whole frost had not risen above 
half its usual height, rose rapidly and burst the 
ice. The greater number of the people were 
warned in time and got off without difficulty, 
but a dranken party who were carousing in a 
tent at two o’clock in the morning narrowly 
escaped drowning: they were dashed from ice- 
berg to iceberg till they settled against one of 
the piers of Blackfriars Bridge. In their terror 
they added to the danger of their situation by 
setting fire to the tent. A few days after the 
breaking up of the frost a “comic pantomime ” 
was brought out at the Olympic Theatre, called 
“Frost Fair; or, Harlequin frae the North.” 
“Among otherscenery was displayed Queenhithe 
and the Fair on the Thames.” 

We have had severe and long-continued frosts 
since 1814, as in the winters of 1855 and 1860.61, 
but in no year has the Thames been completely 
frozen over, and we hope that 1814 will long 
deserve and retain the distinction of having pro- 
duced the last frost fair, for the distress and 
stagnation of all business which the cold causes 
very far outweigh any amount of amusement 
that may be got out of the anomaly of walking 
on solid water. “’Tis sixty years since!” and 
London has greatly advanced in every respect 
during the period, so that a severe snowstorm 
does not now find us quite so un 





as it 
did our forefathers in 1814, although it still 
leaves our streets in great disorder. 


to the shore on each side of the river. The/ the 


ON RETICENCE IN DESIGN. 


Is the course of a concise but original and 
sensible paper read at the last meeting of the 
Architectural Association, on the Influence of 
Tradition in Goldsmiths’ Work (noticed in 
another column), reference was made to the 
superior artistic se ~§ page [gre rnod i” 
work, combined, as it is, with a mplici 

anship—marked by what 


instant.” The antique artist, the Greek espe- 
cially, was desirous to show how perfectly and 
effectively he could do just what was required, 
or what the object demanded and allowed scope 
for, and no more. It is this “no more” which 
we have very much lost sight of, and seem 
danger of altogether losing in modern 
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class of art-work 4 
remark was made, 
used as the medium for ornamental 
chief desire seems to be to produce wha 
posed to be as rich an effect as possible 
superabundance of work on ev: 
consideration either of the suitabi 
details themselves, or of their real e 
total result. If we notice the msjority 
articles set forth in the windows of our 
jewellers and silversmiths, we see & 
of beautiful and elaborate workmanship, 
great lack of attention to beauty and fitness 
form, amounting often to absolute want of per. 
ception of this, to all ap; ce; and this 
defect is atoned for by a profusion of ornament 
which serves to weaken and obscure the main 
lines of the design, even where these are better 
than usual. In a brief note last-week on the 
drawings for the goldsmiths’ prize designs now 
exhibited in the Architectural Museum, we had 
occasion to notice this utter absence of reticence 
in design, which is displayed in these drawings 
in a most marked and unfortunate manner. In 
designs for tea and coffee services, spouts and 
are encrusted with ornament just in the 
same way as the body of the , with no 
attempt to emphasise the longitudinal lines in 
these situations where a broad surface treatment 
is impossible; the feet and stands of the articles 
are ornamented as profusely as the rest, and in 
several cases in a manner which takes from 
them all appearance of strength and stability, 
and makes them seem quite unfit to support 
the weight placed on them. Yet these de- 
signs, which are shown, some of them, in 
very elaborate and well-executed drawi 
are put forth as the best art-workman’s de- 
sign in regponse to handsome premiums offered 
by the e Guild in prodacing sach 
articles. We may take these therefore as fair 
specimens of what the working gold and silver 
smith, left to himself, has to offer us; and cer- 
tainly they are not encouraging, when we con- 
sider ‘he amount of lecturing and museum. 
opening for the art-workman which has gone on 
of late years. There seems to be no perception 
that the thought and consideration evinced in the 
design, and its fitness for the shape and the ma. 
terial in which it is executed, are what go to form 
its chiefvalue, The object is to beat up the 
metal into an elaborate pattern (“design” it 
often can hardly be called), leaving not an inch 
of untouched surface to give relief; and then the 
article is at once reckoned as one of the hand. 
oe pe ge the firm, whatever it be, - 
urned out, and is priced,and generally paid for, 
accordingly: for the wealthy 2 in 
England will believe whatever he is told, and is 
ready to buy whatever he thinks will make the 
most show. To a considerable extent, no doubt, 
the customer is in fault as much as the artificer, 
as he demands these things to his incon- 
siderate taste for show and glitter rather than 
real beauty ; but it would be, at all events, more 
satisfactory if there were more chance and 
temptation for to blunder into good 
taste, even by accident, instead of being offered 
only a choice of gaudy and pretentious articles. 
If the Goldsmiths’ Company, who offered the 
prizes here alluded to, are possessed with a real 
desire to improve their art in the truest sense, 
they would have done better to have withheld the 
premiams, and sent them back to the designers to 
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remodel their designs, and reduce them to simpler 
and better considered forms. But it is to be 
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feared that what really was required was the| seldom see a building (of pretension) in 
le of design that would be most marketable ; still ES ~~! ) 
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want of it in the present day is equally to be 
noticed in various branches of art design. 

examples of Greek ornamental vases, for instance, 
and observe how simple and concise, if we may 
80 speak, is the decoration, and how the figures, 
where introduced, seem to give the abstract 
essentials of expression and action, rather than 
realistic representations of detail. At present, 


ship bestowed for its own sake only, without 
thought, and producing its effects of colour by a 
happy instinct. The want of reticence’ in these 
productions is characteristic of the East, which 
we habitually speak of as “lavish” and “gor. 
gous” in the use of ornament, and there is a 


system, which leads to the contrary resul 
the object of each auaeuae ices oo came 
and extinguish the rest by the profaseness of 
decoration to be pay 
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execution, and often 
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POOL STREET. 


pool-street station of the Great Eastern Railway, 
which has been in progress during the last two 
years, will be opened for traffic on Monday next. 
Although the line is only a little more than half 
a mile in length, the engineering and other 
works in connexion with its construction have 
been of a formidable character, and the cost, 


been under the necessity of removing, is un- 
usually heavy. Commencing at the Moorgate- 
street station the course of the line directly 
intersects what was formerly the refreshment 
rooms, and in their place entirely new refresh- 
ment rooms have been erected on piles, and are 


, | thus now on a level with Moorgate-street. The 


line is then carried under and across Little 


inasmuch as they are intended to form the super- 
structure of a large railway hotel which the 
company, in conjunction with an hotel company, 


Take | specially formed for the purpose, intend to erect 


upon the site. This hotel will have four 
frontages, the principal elevation having its 
frontage to Finsbury-pavement. From Fins. 
bury-pavement the line is continued immediately 
under the centre of the enclosed gardens in 
Finsbury-circus, and on to Blomfield-street to 
its junction with the lower end of Liverpool- 
street, by a tunnel 420 ft. in length. The walls 
of this tunnel are constructed of brick, with 
concrete inverts. In intersecting Blomfield- 
street the line takes in several blocks of property 
which the company have had to purchase and 
remove. Amongst these is the Provident 
Savings Bank Institution, with respect to which 
the company have undertaken to erect a new 
building in lieu of that which has been destroyed. 
The plans for this new building have been far- 
nished by Mr. Sydney Rogers, architect, and the 
structure is about to be erected by Mesars. 
Newman & Mann, the amount of the contract 


ighest | being 4,5401. There has also been some heavy 


work as respects other property at this point, con- 
siderable difficulties having been met with in 
securing the safety of St. Mary’s Roman Catholic 
Church and the Finsbury Congregational Chapel. 
It was found necessary to underpin both these 
buildings, whilst as regards the former, it was 
deemed advisable to close it during the 
of — works, - the company 
had to incur the expense of erecting a tem- 
church close to the Moorfields station. 

From Blomfield - street the line 
under Liverpool-street by a curve, in a north- 
easterly direction, forming a junction with the 
Great Eastern line, which describes the portion 
to be opened on Monday next. The main line, 









COMPLETION AND OPENING OF THE 
METROPOLITAN EXTENSION RAILWAY 
FROM MOORGATE STREET TO LIVER. 


Tue extension of the metropolitan under. 
ground line from Moorgate-street to the Liver- 


however, continues in a south-easterly direction 


drawing, in| under Broad-street, which is carried over it by 


side-walls and cast-iron pillars, supporting 
wrought-iron girders ; towards Bishopsgate and 


and not to help the design in the least. It would | the intended final terminus at High-street, Ald. 
hardly be a bad thing for modern architecture if | gate, being carried under and across Devonshire. 
levied on ornamental carved work ; square, and running parallel with HoundSditch, 


on its north-eastern side, From Broad-street to 


their clients (who are not without their| the termination of the present works, in the 
inflaence in these matters) taking care that/ direction of Bishopsgate-street, a large and valu- 
what ornament was introduced had some definite | able amount of property has been demolished to 


room for the company’s intended Liver- 
station on the south-east side of that 
street. There will be entrances to this station 


to hav: 
of the highest kind, without “reticence”; it | the station-area will have retaining walls at each 
awa 8 have reticence without power | side, with strong pillars and girders supporting 


@ glass roof. There are sideways between the . 

Metropolitan stations, so that 

pass from the platforms of the 

one company’s lines to those belonging to the 
works 


| 


ing half-yearly meeting,—which has just been 
issued, states that the completion and opening 
of the line to Liverpool-street renders it oppor- 
tune to consider whether the line to Aldgate 
should not be carried out. It adds that the share- 


for property in Devonshire-square which the 
company require for this portion of the line. 
Mr. E. Wilson, the company’s engineer, has 
designed the whole of the works above described, 
and the contractors are Messrs. Kelk & Lucas. 








BATH ABBEY CHURCH. 


We mentioned in an incidental paragraph, the 
other day, the last annual meeting of the sub. 
scribers to the restoration of this church, which 
was held on the 6th ult.., at which it was stated 
that upwards of 30,0001. had been spent up to 
the present time. The actual architectural 
restoration, so far, we believe, has cost somewhat 
less than this, and the sum named probably in. 
cluded some contingent expenditure. 

The most important part of the work con- 
sisted in carrying out the groined roof of the 
nave, in continuance of the design of the chancel 
and transept roofs, and completing the large 
clearstory windows. Previously to the restora- 
tion the nave was covered in by a timber roof, 
resting on the walls at about the height of the 
present transomes of the clearstory windows, 
which were thus cut square off at the top by the 
eaves of the roof. Practical considerations 
alone must have led to reconstruction of some 
kind here, as this roof was much dilapidated, 
and even unsafe. To have simply replaced this 
by a new roof of the same description would 
have been a most unsatisfactory expenditure of 
money in renewing and perpetuating an incom. 
plete form of the building, and it is to the credit 
of the late rector, the Rev. Charles Kemble, that 
he inaugurated, and by his energy and liberality 
did much to forward, the complete carrying out 
of the design of the church. This is an instance 
of charch restoration in regard to which there 
can be no two opinions, as there is here no recon- 
struction of features the interest of which was 
purely archwological, but the carrying out of an 
architectural design which was in an incomplete 
state; and Bath can now boast of a specimen of 
a complete “ Late Perpendicular” interior, with 
nave, transepts, and chancel, with fan-vaulting 
of fine design and execution carried throughout, 
as complete in its way as St. Mary Redcliff at 
Bristol; and, though not possessing the scale 
and grandeur of that remarkable church, nor 
showing such interesting specialities of design 
and effect, yet worthy of comparison with in 
regard to completeness and symmetry of ire 
ternal architectural design. The old vaults, 
and the piers also in places, have had to be cut 
and filled in where the stone had decayed; 
but considering the usual impression as to 
the durability of the Bath stone at present 
so largely employed, and the manner in 
which we have seen angles and arrises de- 
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eayed and broken off in comparati 
eburches, the state of preservation of 
vaults here has been far more complete 
wight have been expected, and leads to 
Jposition that the best beds of this popu 
ang:stone had been chosen before it. 
largely into use by modern builders. 
plete cleaning of the surface has brought 
the almost white lustre of the stone 

the interior, which gives great effect to the 
stained glass with which the whole of the 
windows, as well as the large windows of 
chancel and transepts, are now filled. 





> oe 
reread carat 


proportion of these windows, given mostly by 
individual donors, were the work of Messrs. 
Clayton & Bell, one or two being by “Messrs. 


Hardman, and two by Messrs. O'Connor. With- 
out directly making invidious comparisons. as to 


” merit, it ia impossible to avoid the consideration, 


in looking at this large collection of stained 
glass, how desirable it would be in all.euch cases 
to bring the stained-glass design under some 


general control in regard to style and scale of | 


colouring. In combination with the delicate 
tints of the Bath stone, the low key mow almost 
always adopted in the windows of the first- 
mentioned firm is by far the best for the.archi- 
tectural effect; it harmonises best with the 
general tone of the masonry, and (which is a 
still more important point) extends the aérial 
perspective, and thereby gives «scale to the 
building. This is particularly observable in re- 
gard to the large and many-lighted window 
which fills np the whole end of the south tran- 
sept ; and visitors who admire the effect of the 
view across the transept would be surprised to 
find how much of this is owing to the scale of 
colour in the window, and how the architectural 
effect would be reduced and narrowed by the 
substitution of the stronger and more vivid 
colours often so inconsiderately admired. Of 
course, this is more particularly the case in a 
building where the stone employed is of so light 
a tint. Nor do we say that we should always be 
satisfied to see stained glass employed with 
such an almost entire ignoring of primary colour 
as is shown in these windows. But at least the 
whole should be in the same key; and in Bath 
church the three or four windows in which 
etronger and more vivid colours are used stand 
out as quite at variance with the general scheme, 
and as if loudly challenging attention. The neces- 
sity for some systematic relation between the 
colour scale and design of all the stained glass, in 
a large interior, has been often insisted on in oar 
columns, and will be until it is better attended 
to. Windows cannot be regarded as pictures in 
a gallery, each independent of the others; they 
are too intimately connected with the archi- 
tectural design, and the effect of the transmitted 
light is too vivid, for that ; and it is unfortunate 
that, in the present case, an opportunity of pre- 
senting a homogeneous effect of stained glass 
throughout the building has been come so near 
to without being fully realised. 

The church contains sundry remnants of old 
stained glass which have been carefully pre- 
served, partly in the centre of some of the clear- 
story windows, and the rest in a vertical band 
in the centre lights of the west window, the 
rest of which is at present all clear glass, except 
in the heads of the upper lights. When this is 
filled in, as it is expected to be before long, we 
hope that, whatever artist is employed, the same 
delicate and subdued effect which has been 
happily realised in two at least of the other large 
per core Ree be aimed at. 

old colouring of the horizontal spandrels 
of the fan-vaulting has been restored, and re- 
peated in the nave vault; biue and gold pre- 
dominate in this, which is a trifle too strong at 
present, but will soon tone down more than 
sofficiently. 

The work of restoration bas included also the 
reseating of the church with open seats with 
carved ends, of solid construction and good 
execution, and the removal of the numerous 
monumental tablets which formerly hung in 
“‘admired disorder” on the piers (a system of 
Gecoration which it has been gravely proposed 
‘to apply to St. Paul's Cathedral), and which are 
now arranged, with more regard to order and 
less detriment to architectural effect, on the 
a oe “7 seen the tablet, decorated 
with a simple marble inlay, to the memory 
of Beau Nash, once King of a a in the 
adjoining “ Pamp.room” ; and the jovial head of 
Quin, of theatrical and epicurean fame, forms 
the headpiece to another inscribed record. The 
church contains two or three monumental sculp- 
tures by Chantrey, one by Bacon, one by Nolle- 
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‘kens (if-we mistake not),and one by Fiaxman, in 
which the sculptor’s art is expended on two 


conventional attitudes, flanking the inseription 
the great artist whoee name is cut onit. The 


scrolls and “knops, 
respect of its massive and solid construction 
bold execution. 

The restorations have been under the direction 
of Sir Gilbert Scott. As the work is spoken of 
as nearly completed, we presume absolute “ re- 


cutting-out and filling-in of decayed stone would 


and with jadgment, would preclude the necessity 
for any more extensive ‘refacing, and perhaps 
remove the ion to indulge in operations 
«which have been so fatal to the -effect and the 
archeological interest of some old buildings in 
this country. 








DISCOVERY IN PALESTINE. 


Exploration Fand, fer January, 1875, contains 
matter of unusual interest. 
years ago* we took occasion to:point out what 


had been so unsatisfactory ; and to indicate the 
spots where, in our view, 
could not fail to.obtain certain fruits. Whether 


the engineering world,—has now been engaged 
for some time in excavation, at-his own cost, :at 


jabonrs, as reported in detail by Lieutenant 
Conder, R.E., is the fall determination of the 
south-west angle of the most ancient of the walls 
of Jerusalem. A solid tower of native rock, about 
25 ft. square, has been orhewn ont, to 
a height of 20 ft., above a rock platform; from 
which a second sheer descent of 25 ft. and up- 
wards formed the outer line of the city 
The direction of this scarp, as continued to 
north and to the east of the tower, shows 
the latter occupied the south-west : of 
wall, A large rock-hewn cistern, ‘behind 
tower, opens on the level of the rock platform; 
and exactly corresponds to the description 
given by Josephus. The scarp facing the south 
rises from a second rock of width 
hitherto undetermined, to a height of 30 ft. The 
solid basis of a second tower, also ied by 
a cistern, and with a height of 30 ft., has been also 
discovered at the corner of the cemetery. The 
work of the scarp Lieutenant Conder describes as 
magnificent. A counter-scarp, forming:a ditch 
of about 20 ft. wide, has been exposed in one 
point ; but it is mot yet made clear how far this 
ditch was cut. The reference made to the cross- 
ing a ditch, or “gutter,” in thestorm of Jern- 
ealem by Joab, is illustrated by this brilliant 
discovery. ‘That the work of the Jebusite 
kings is here laid bare, however it may have 
been strengthened by later masters of Jerusalem, 
there seems but little room to doubt. 

The progress of the Ordnance survey 
continues to be rapid and exhaustive. Not 
only has Lieutenant Conder added a namber 
of important identifications, inclading that 
of the Royal and Levitical city of Debir, to 
our previous knowledge of Palestine; but he 
has discovered the key to the whole of 
the topographical arrangement of the Book of 
Joshua. Thus, within the same year, the first 
incontestable definition of the most ancient line 


é 


FREE 


ceived an unexpected and valuable confirmation. 
We prefer referring our readers to the report, to 
makieg any attempt to condense what is there 
presented in a very distinct form. 

We take the opportunity of remarking that, 
in the discussion which has lately arisen as to 
the supposed discovery of an inscription marking 
the limits of Gezer, and the deductions proposed 
as to the determination of the Hebrew cubit,— 


48 barley-corns, or 16 English inches, in 
length,—eertain main elements of the ques- 








“See Builder for 7th December, 1867 : 
1968 ; 20th June, 1868 » 1067; 4th Jounary, 


angels, in somewhat stiff, perhaps intentionally square 
atone ; it is hardly an interesting specimen of 


Jacobean west door, decorated with heavy earved | figu 
i,” -is worthy of eon 


storation”’ of the exterior is not at present:con- |. 
templated, nor .is it at all necessary. -Sonze } 


be of service here and there, and if done soon |. 


Tar quarterly statement of the Palestine } 
As much as seven } 


appear¢d to us tobe the reason that the results | 
of the exploration of Jerusalem, up to that time, }a 


: b bi 
owing to our suggestion or to his own good sense, |: 
Mr. Henry Maudslay,—a name “well known in |: 


one of the points indicated ; and the result of his | 


which is already accurately determined to be | i 


tion have been left out of sight. ‘The letters of | pub 


There is nothing way £3 either a . 
final M in Hebrew, ora or old Hebrew 


inscription begins at 
right hand in Hebrew letters, ‘and -at the Jeft 
- re tse. Ma i 
P » Bppears to ms © 
oui Assuming that the boundaries of 
is authority in ‘the for doing) 
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the case of a square cir- 
a ; the angles of the outer 
‘square must have been ‘more than 2,000 cubits 


in the Bible ; and it isthus as certain as 
of the kind can be, that no boundary stones, 
erected under the Jewish law, can mark the 
Sabbatical suburbs of any city by being erected 
at four angles. 


‘THE MARYLEBONE NEW POLICE COURT 
BUILDINGS. 


In consequence of the old police-court in High- 





the course of about a month. 

The new building, which is situated on the 
west side of Seymour-place, and almost imme. 
diately adjoining the county court and the public 
baths, has a frontage to Seymour-place of about. 
70 ft. in length, and is a little more than 30 ft. 
in height. In addition to a basement 
consists of a ground floor and ‘story » 

The ground floor portion of the 

to the first floor windows, is in rusticated 
Portland stone, the upper part being in white 
Seffolk brick, with Portland a dressings. 


i! 


The last-named entrance leads into a apacious 





hall, or general waiting-room, the walle of whieh, 
to a height of 7 ft., are faeed with red:glazed 
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brick. The court-room, which is. in the centre 
of the building, is from the entrance- 
hall. It is a large-and commodious apartment 
lower portions of tke walls, tothe height of 7 fe. 
ower 8, to ) of 

are faced with brick, in. red, 
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VALUE OF LAND FOR BUILDING 
PURPOSES IN THE NORTH OF ENGLAND. 
A MONTH since a piece of land measuring five 
acres and a half, ing from Manes to 
Mill-lane, Stockton, was advertised for sale by 
auction, but was bought by private contract for 
8,5001., and it was considered that the 


, of Middles. 
brough, who have. given 13,0001. for their bar. 
gain, the first ha cleared 4,5001., 


ving 
after holding the land for abous fourteen days. 





DEMOLITION OF WHITECHAPEL PARISH 
CHURCH, 
SALE OF THE BUILDING MATERIALS. 

Tue old parish church in High.street, White. 
chapel, as we have = mentioned, is 
about to be taken and a new one 
erected on the site, and on Wednesday last the 
materials of the old structure were sold on the 


other articles, 104 pews, the oak inclosure case 
of the organ, the carved oak pulpit on fluted 
columns, and a handsome stained and illu. 
minated window over the chancel, at the 
east end of the church. 


height, were knocked down for 18s, each. The 
stained glass window over the chancel, the sub- 
ject of the central illuminated panel being “The 
Adoration of the Shepherds,” with the inscrip- 
tion “ Unto us a child is born, unto us @ son is 
ven,” was up at 151., and ultimately sold 
for 171.108. It was stated in the room that the 


aud 18 ft. in height to the crown of its circular 
arch, was between 500]. and 6001., and 
that should the purchaser be able to 
remove and replace it elsewhere, without 
material he will in all 
profit, As we 


attraction to purchasers. It was divided into 
three lots. That on the east of the roof realised 
1401.; and that on the west 1541.; the lead 
covering of the belfry and cupola fetching 1901. 
For the last-named lot there was an unusually 
animated competition. The biddings having 


i rapidly risen to 1201., one competitor, more 


spirited than the rest, offered 190!., at. which 
sum it was knocked down to him. The aggre. 
gate proceeds of the sale amounted to 9261. 








REVIEW OF SANITARY SCIENCE IN 
NOTTINGHAM. 


Unper this title a paper was read by Mr. 
William Richards, Chief Sanitary Inspector of 
Nottingham, in the literary section of the 
Nottingham and County Liberal Club, on the 
12th inst.; Mr. Councillor W. Ford in the chair. 


Atthe close Mr. Richards said, although 


has been made in sanitary science 
the last twenty-five years, there is still 


a large field for farther advancement, The 
continued rate of infant mortality is a sub- 
ect. which serious consideration; the 


education of the people in the laws of 
health, and last, but not least, better houses for 
working men, which will ly tend towards 
the furtherance of the social and moral elevation 
of the community generally. The results of these 
improvements, as far as affecting vital statistics, 
are most encouraging. The mortality for the 
four years from 1842 to 1847 was 35 per 1,000; 
for the five years from 1848 to 1853, 29 per 1,000; 
and for the five years from 1868 to 1874, 24 per 
1,000. This would re a saving of 2,000 
lives in the five years ending 1873, as com 

with the five years ending 1853, and although 
these are pos. protsemarages = — a la 
amount pu » it wi 

admitted that bern health, an 
social progress have been the result, and that 
the sanitary rate is less expensive and more 
satisfactory than the fever rate. 








ELECTION OF DISTRICT SURVEYOR OF 
ST. MARTIN’S-IN-THE-FIELDS. 

At the meeting of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, on the 22nd inst., applications 
from twenty-seven candidates for the appoint- 
ment of district surveyor for the district 
of St. Martin-in-the-Fields and St. Anne, 
Soho, were received. Mr. Roche moved that 
it be a condition that the district surveyor 
should keep open his office during the business 
hours of the day, say from ten to four. The 
district surveyor of Paddington had opened a 


t | little office, and put up asmall board, stating that 


the office “ hours” were from eleven to twelve. He 
had occasion to call there on the 21st inst. at a 
quarter-past twelve, and could not see the sur. 
veyor. Fora large parish like Paddington this 
was @ great inconvenience. Mr. Freeman said 
surely that was only a temporary arrangement 
for there is some misconception]. A show of 
hands was then taken, and the number of 
candidates reduced to six, and the election 
ultimately resulted in the appointment of 
Mr. Robert Walker, of 10a, King’s Arms-yard, 


. | Moorgate-street. 








Mew Workhouse Contracts.— 
The Guardians of the Brampton Union, on the 


- | 20th inst., let the building of the new workhouse 


for 10,5281. 6s. 3d., in the following contracts :— 
Sproat, Talkin, Brampton, mason’s work, 6,5701. 
15s. 8d.; Winthrop, Brampton, joiner’s work, 
2,1971. 8s. 3d. ; Gibson, Leeds, plumbing, glazing, 
&e., 6001. ; Naneon, Carlisle, slating, 7491. ; 
Canning, Carlisle, painting, 951. ; Ormerod, 





Carlisle, plastering, 3161. 2s. 4d. 


coat. of this window, which is 14 ft. in width, | ™ 


WASHED AWAY IN A SEWER. 


Mar. Lovecrove, surveyor to the Hackney 
Board. of Works, has reported a terrible 
accident that occurred to two men, named 
Heale and Webster, whilst at work in the 
high-level sewer, in the Manor-road, Stoke 

ewington-road, on Friday last. They had 
fixed .9.in. drain-pipe in the sewer, and were 
returning along the sewer, when suddenly 
a.rush of water came upon them. The force 

the stream threw them down. Webster 
to. get to the side entrance, clung to 
the side, and thus escaped destruction. Heale, 
» was carried away. The body has not 
found, and as there was nothing to inter- 
the flow between Stoke Newington and 
Barking, it is probable that the body may be 
washed ultimately into the Thames. Query, 
Would not. a running-rope, to pass through 
rings fixed to the side of the sewer a little above 
the ordinary water level, or a small permanent 
chain attached in the same manner between each 
afford a means of escape to workmen 
who are obliged often to pass through the rush- 
ing watersof our main and outfall sewers ? 








THE STORM IN THE NORTH. 


Carlisle. — Last week a gale swept over 
Carlisle and the district which has not been 
equalled in severity since the storm of January, 
1839, involving a great destruction of property. 
On night and Wi morning the 
tempest raged with fearful force. The strength 
of the wind was something extraordinary in 
these latitudes, and the amount of damage done 
to property in this city was exceptionally large. 
Shutters were blown off shop-windows in the 
streets, chimney-pots came rattling down with 
alarming frequency, and in many places not only 
were the chimney-stacks stripped of their tops, 
but the chimneys themselves were blown down, 
smashing in roofs and doing other damage. 
Numerous other towns in the district were 
equally damaged. i 

Sunderland.—A terrible gale blew here early 
on Wednesday morning, doing considerable 


Methodist Chapel, in Roker-avenne, 
to have been opened that day, has 
of its front blown away. At St. 
George’s-terrace, Roker, an unoccupied house 
had its roof taken off. A portion of the wreck 
was carried a distance of thirty yards, and some 
of it: was driven against the back windows of the 
coining } 


Glasgow.—An accident of a somewhat serious 
character is reported from the neighbourhood of 
Glasgow, as having resulted from the gale of 
Tuesday. The west gable of a Roman Catholic 
chapel in course of erection at Cardowan, near 
Stepps Station, was blown down. The mason- 
work of the building had been almost completed, 
buat-a number of workmen were still engaged at 
the place. Four men were on a scaffold raising 
& prop against the gable-wall, when a fierce gust 
of wind drove the mass of masonry in upon 
them. The whole were buried amidst the ruins 
except one, Naismith, who, as the wall descended, 
threw himselfthrough the gable window, escaping 
almost unhurt. After several minutes’ labour 
on the part of the other workmen, who were 
attracted to the spot by the cries of alarm, Downie 
was released, but he was so severely injured— 
both his legs being broken—that he died in less 
than an hour. The next man released was Gunn, 
who was conveyed to the Glasgow Infirmary, 
where it was found that one of his legs had been 
broken, and he was otherwise severely injured. 
The other man, Lorney, was extricated shortly 
after, but the injuries he had sustained were not 
of a dangerous nature. 

Beljast.—This neighbourhood was, on Wed- 
nesday, visited with a storm of unusual violence, 
causing @ great damage. There was a perfect 
hurricane, sweeping chimney-pots and slates 
off the roofs, and carrying them about in all 
directions, while in many streets sa eps and 

jecting lamps were blown away. portion 
Seuss at ere was blown down, and 
the inmates had a narrow escape ; and the side- 
wall of a church at the Knock was so mach 
bent that it will have to be taken down. A por- 
tion of the Orange Hall at Holywood was also 
blown down. The new Methodist church, which 
is, in course of erection at Carlisle-circus, was 
considerably injured, a large portion of the 
masonry having been blown off the top of the 
building. One of the lighthouses in Belfast 





Lough was also blown down. 
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THEATRE ROYAL, WORCESTER. 


A cowmoprovus new theatre has been erected 
in Worcester from the designs of Mr. C. J. 
Phipps, architect. The pit holds about 600 and 
the gallery 700 persons, while the balcony-stalls 
seat 106, and the upper circle behind the balcony 
100. Including the eight private boxes, accom- 
modation will, therefore, be afforded to more than 
1,500 persons. The decorations have been exe- 
cuted by Mr. Edward Bell, London. Over the 
stage is emblazoned the Worcester coat of arms, 
with the motto, “Semper fidelis,” while above 
the stage boxes are two figures painted by Mr. 
Alfred Thompson, representing Comedy and 
Tragedy. The theatre is arranged on the plan 
of the Gaiety Theatre, London. It is lighted, 
not by a centre chandelier depending from the 
roof, or by gases round the front of the galleries ; 
but by a constellation of seven gas-stars fixed 
in the concave centre of the ceiling. The 
theatre has been promptly built by Mr. Dixon, 
contractor, Worcester; the sunlight has been 
erected by Messrs. Strode, London; the up- 
holstery work has been executed by Mr. Williams, 
Worcester; and the chairs have been manu- 
factured by the Messrs. Wadman, Bath. 








SCHOOL-BOARD SCHOOLS. 


Brecon.—A new school, at the corner of St. 
David’s-street and Orchard-street, has been 
erected by the School Board for the united school 
district, and was opened on the 18th inst. The 
site of the building is 960 square yards in extent, 
and the cost of purchase was nearly 3001. The 
building is detached from other buildings, being 
bounded on two sides by gardens. The contract 
price was 1,2801., and the extras do not exceed 
101. The school, which has been erected by 
Messrs. Williams & Sons, of Brecon, from the 
design of Mr. William Williams, the county sur- 
veyor, is in the Gothic style, the exterior being 
of local stone, with Bridgend dressings in the front 
and local stone dressings in the back. There is 
@ projecting bellcote at oneend. The building 
consists of one schoolroom for boys and girls, 
48 ft. by 20 ft.; a class.room, 18 ft. by 15 ft.; 
and two porches, 16 ft. by 5 ft. Accommodation 
is provided for 150 children. The roof is open 
timbered, of pitch pine, wrought and finished, 
and the furniture is of pitch pine. The rooms 
are lighted by windows in sashes and frames, 
and gas has been laid into the building. There 
are two open fireplaces, and ventilation through 
the outer walls is secured by openings just 
below the wall fret. The building is covered 
with Bangor and Carnarvon slates laid in alter- 
nate courses. The chimney-stack is ornamented 
with dressings of local stones. The playground, 
which is enclosed in walls with four pillars, is 
70 ft. by 80 ft. in extent. On the south side of 
the building is a stone coping and iron rails, and 
there are two entrance-pillars on that side and 
two on the east side. The east and west sides 
of the site are bounded by walls with stone 
copings. 








SCHOOLS OF ART. 


Manchester.—The annual meeting and prize 
distribution of the Manchester School of Art 
was held in the Lecture Theatre of the 
Manchester Royal Institution, the Mayor (Mr. 
Alderman King), presiding. Mr. E. W. Mar- 
shall (the hon. secretary) read the treasurer’s 
balance. sheet, which showed an income of 1,6521., 
against an expenditure of 1,406/. He also read 
the committee's report, which stated that prizes 
exceeding the average number have been 
awarded to the pnpils by the Science and Art 
Department, and they recorded their gratification 
that the Princess of Wales Scholarships of 251. 
and 111. respectively, had again been gained by 
students of this school. Mr. Birley, M.P., who 
delivered the prizes, impressed upon the students 
that art cultivation and all that it led to was not 
to be considered the inheritance and the ex. 
clusive possession of the wealthy, but that it 
ought to be the heritage of the many. It had 
been often urged that the people of this country 
had no natural aptitude for what was called art ; 
bat he believed there was good authority for 
oe that there was no reason why, with 
proper appliances, proper exertions, and r 
uses of those talents with which’ Providence 
might have gifted our art students, we in this 
country should not attain very fair rank among 


the nations as r ed th : - 
silllen ack egarded the practice and appre: 


Taunton.—A public meeting was {held, at the 
School of Art, Bath-place, on Wednesday, 13th, 
when the prizes awarded by the Government 
Department of Science and Art were distributed 
to the successful candidates ; Mr. Arthur Malet, 
president of the school, taking the chair. In 
opening the proceedings, the Chairman said that 
the schocl was progressing very fairly and very 
well. Everybody knew the necessity at the 
present day for pressing forward, and that art 
learning was no small part of the education now 
required. Art and science were needed by all 
who had to make their way in the world, and 
without these those who worked with either 
hand or brain would find themselves in the back. 
ground. Continental nations were pressing 
forward in the line of science and art, and unless 
we did the same for our sons and daughters we 
should find ourselves left behind not long hence. 

Cork.—The annual public meeting for the 
distribution of prizes of the Cork School of 
Design has been held in the Theatre of the 
Institution. The Mayor occupied the chair. 
Mr. James Brennan, head master, read the 
annual report, which stated that the number of 
pupils who passed through the school during the 
year ending June 30th, was 188, and there were 
at present attending ‘classes 159. In the sub. 
jects of practical plane and solid geometry, and 
machine drawing, all those who presented them- 
selves for examination were successful, and six 
Queen’s prizes were obtained. The report 
renewed the complaint of the unsuitability of 
the premises for a School of Art, badly lighted, 
draughty, with a leaky roof, and rotten floors. 
The Mayor having distributed the prizes, said he 
had great pleasure in seeing the school so flourish- 
ing. He, however, fully participated in the 
opinion expressed Mr. Brennan as to the 
disreputable condition of the building in which 
the school was located; it was unworthy of a 
great city. He had seen ruins in many coun- 
tries—had seen many in Rome, in Pompeii, and 
elsewhere, and he should say he had seen ruins 
that were in a far better state of ion 
than the ruin in which they were assembled. 
It had been one of the dreams of his life to see 
a free library in Cork, with a museum and a 
school of art altogether, which would be one of 
the best civilisers they could introduce into their 
midst. 








COMPENSATION CASE. 


On the 19th inst., Mr. Under-Sheriff Burchell 
and a special jury attended at the Christ Church 
School-room, Ealing, to try the case between the 
executors of the late y Delipierre and the 
Ealing Local Board, the former being the owner 
of the land near Perrivale Church, required by 
the local Board for sewage and irrigation pur- 
poses, in connexion with the new northern dis- 
trict lately included within the boundary of the 
Ealing district. 

The jury assembled at ten o'clock, and after 
the court had been formally opened, they were 
conveyed to Perrivale to view the land. On the 
re-assembling of the jury, Mr. Hawkins, Q.C., 
and Mr. Armstrong (who appeared for the local 
Board), and Sir Henry James, Q.C., and Mr. 
J. O. Griffith (who represented the executors), 
held a private consultation, the result being that 
after a short deliberation the jury awarded the 
executors, by consent, a sum of 4,1001., for the 
land owned by them, all interest in the same to 
be given up. The land in question is about 
224 acres. 

A large number of witnesses were engaged 
on either side, including Messrs. Driver, Clark, 
Ryde, Oakley, Prickett, H. Jones, and others. 

Mr. Charles Jones, the engineer to the Board, 
has designed a scheme of drainage and irriga- 
tion (with previous deodorisation and classifica- 
tion), similar to the works lately completed by 
him at Tonbridge, Kent. The plans have received 
the consent of the Local Government Board, and 
will shortly be ready for tender. 








Church Restoration.—The church of Lang. 
ton Matravers is to be rebuilt at a cost of 3,5001., 
the present accommodation being inadequate for 
the parishioners, who are chiefly labourers and 
quarrymen.—Bere Regis Church, Dorset, is in 
the hands of the restorer, the plans having been 
prepared by Mr. Street, of London. The cost 
will be nearly 5,000l.—The parish church of 
Folke, in Dorset,—a peculiar example of a post- 
Reformation edifice——is to be reseated and 





restored at a cost of 1,0751. 


8ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S, BRIGHTON. 


organ by Holditch : gallery 
is not yet constructed, ~~ 
pared, The porch is 

sn is is formed with crimson 
velvet hangings ; the table is of oak, with 
painted on a gold ground in the panels. 
At night the church is lighted by circles sus- 
the triforiam on brackets, all gilt. 
The total cost of this large fabric, inclading 
porch and vestry, will be about 16,0001. 








INFLUENCE OF TRADITION IN 
THE TREATMENT OF GOLD AND SILVER 
SMITHS’ WORK. 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Aran ordinary general meeting of the members 
held last Friday evening, the 22nd inst., under 
the presidency of Mr. George H. Birch, the 
following gentlemen were elected members :— 
Messrs, A. Ardron, J. Gibson, jun., T. E. Coll- 
cutt, A. W. Cross, W. Renwood, W. E. Brown, 
8. C. O. Pinchin, and RB. M. Driver. 

The secretary (Mr. 8S. Fiint Clarkson) said 
that the first visit of the Association was paid 
on Saturday afternoon last to the new buildings 
of the National Gallery, and he had much 
pleasure in proposing a vote of thanks to the 
architect, Mr. E. M. Barry, for the facilities he 
offered for their visit. The vote having been 


carried, 

Mr. R. H. Soden Smith, M.A., then read a 
paper “On the Influence of Tradition in the 
Development of Gold and Silver Smiths’ Work.” 
He commenced by saying that the subject was 
one which, as it dealt with a class of produc. 
tions not always incladed within the province of 
fine art, he should not perbaps have selected it 
for the consideration of the Association had he 
not been assured that the study of the lesser arta 
was not deemed outside their province, although 
they, as an Architectural Association, were 
united for the promotion and of the 
chief and greatest of the Fine Arts. He pro. 
posed to consider briefly some of the develop- 
ments of the goldsmith’s art in ancient and 
mediaeval times; to show the durability of the 
traditions h influenced it; and to point ont 
that these itions became in some instances 
the inheritance of races who had triumphed 
over those from whom the knowledge was 
originally derived. Goldsmiths’ art cannot at 
present be said to have a history: other arte 
were more fortunate, There was a balky and 
important work known as the “‘ History of Art 
its Monuments’’; but in the case of that wi 
which they had to do, its monuments, minute, 
rare,and precious, were themselves its history, 
and it was only after close personal stady of 
these often exquisite works that one could arrive 
at satisfactory knowledge of the processes and 
development of the art. The earliest gold. 
smith’s work to which they could assign a pretty 
accurate date was that of the Egyptians, and no 
other was more strongly and peculiarly charac. 
terised. In no other was the influence 
of early tradition more a t or more 
durable. Like all the art of those wonderful 
people, their goldsmiths’ work was conceived in 
@ spirit that made it unlike any other in the 
world ; its conception was also carried out with 
a skill, power, and’ completeness which had 
never been surpassed, proving that the Egyptian 
workers in precious metals were not less masters 
of their tools than their fellow artists who 
wrought in the hardest basalt, and the moat 
stubborn varieties of porphyry. The antecedents 
of their art they were ignorant of. When it 
was first become acquainted with,—and some 
specimens extant were in all probability more 
than 3,600 years old,—its character was fixed, 
and its processes almost perfect. Already tra- 
dition had asserted its authority ; conceptiona 
possibly derived from distant and diverse nations 
had been assimilated, modified, and finally 
fettered in Egyptian fetters ; the real work waa 
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the most complete and 
. He specially mentioned 
because they offered remarkable examples 
ich inlay work in stones and coloured 
to which he had just alluded. In fact, 
finest of these jewels depended for their 
lendour of effect chiefly on this ingenious and 
richly-coloured ornament. The pectoral plate, 
and some of the bracelets, were almost entirely 
composed of it, and on one of the latter was a 

tation of a vulture, formed ofa cloisonnd 
mosaic of lapis-lazuli, carnelian, and coloured 
glass pastes. Besides these examples there 
was in the Louvre a fine specimen of similar 
work, and in the British Museum were 
several jewels showing the rise of the same 
process. Now it appeared to him that such a 
method of decoration as this was likely to have 
had its origin in a land where precious stones 
abounded, and that a love of gorgeous colour 
found its expression in their use, such a tradition 


TH 
al 
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glass pastes of the richest hues they could 
obtain. If this be so, it would be to the East, 
probably to India, that they would turn for the 
origin of such a tradition. However the fact 
might be, and from whatever source Egypt might 
have obtained her goldsmiths’ processes, it was 


attached to an exquisitely-wrought chain among 
the jewels of this ancient queen. Nothing could 
exceed the skill of the workmanship of this 
remarkable object, not even the Greeks, of whom 


Assyrian goldsmiths might well come next 
Egyptian under his consideration, but that 
the means of knowledge at their command were 
not sufficient for his present purpose. That they 
y in the precious metals was known, 
lavishly i and on a magnificent scale; but 
their gorgeous works had perished, and not 
enough remained to enable them to trace the 
history and development of their labour in gold, 
as they could that of their sculpture and various 
kindred arts. The tradition of their splendour 
had an Oriental stateliness about it that kindled 
the imagination ; the couches, and tables, and 


























often pre- 


Thus objects of their workmanship 
sented a perplexing problem to the student, and 
cannot at times be identified with certainty as 
of truly Phoenician production, except with the 
external aid derivable from the circumstances 


and conditions of their discovery. Amongst the 
nations that profited by Egyptian traditions, 
prominent above all were the Greeks. The 
tradition was filtered, doubtless, by Phoenician 
intervention, and by Asiatic influences ; never- 
theless, it had in it the seed of vitality which 
characterised all true art. Their soldering, or 
some analogous the methods of which 
might possibly have reached them from India, 
was brought to extraordinary perfection. The 
ease and certainty they seemed to have arrived 
at in some of its most difficult applications gave 
@ special character of delicacy and refinement to 
the details of their work. By a manipulative 
skill, which had never been su , they suc- 
ceeded in clothing surfaces with a dust of golden 
granules too minute to be discriminated by ordi- 
nary sight, which produced a sense of richness, 
a warmth of colour,—if he might be allowed the 
expression,—unattainable by any other method. 
Toone uneducated in the study of those pro- 
cesses, it might appear that an equal effect 
could be obtained by casting or chasing ai a 
much less expenditure of time and labour. But 
it was not so. Casting, however dexterous, was 
clumsy in comparison, and the result was wanting 
in the clearness, the light and shade of the ori- 
ginal method; chasing produced an effect, but 
of a different nature. The Greeks, in elaborating 
and perfecting their difficult process, were not 
merely exhibiting a towr de force of manipulative 
dexterity ; but were aiming at a result to which 
their true artistic sense directed them. They 
owed it to the well-instructed skill of a modern 
artist in gold that within the last few years this 
most delicate of ing surfaces with 
granules of gold had been re-discovered, and 
was now practised with admirable success. The 
beaten up, or repoussé, work of the Greeks, also 
exhibited the utmost excellence, showing at times 
80 entire a mastery of the process that no per- 
ception of ite difficulties remained to distract 
attention from the result. The examination of 
any considerable collection of Greek work would 
justify this praise, for the productions of the 
finest iod were rare ; and, moreover, they 
could not suppose that the very best had come 
down to them. Yet enongh remained in such 
collections as those of the British Museum, the 
South Kensington Museum, and the Louvre to 
amply repay the most careful study, and to 
convince the student how difficult it was to 
rival their skill. In surface-chasing, also, 
the Greeks greatly excelled ; and the results 
of this process, as but little technical 
knowledge was required to appreciate them, 
impressed the casual observer more than 


— _— oe yoo felt, and not 
¢ - Itwasw ying these seeming} 
minute points, and appreciating their susie, 
that one felt the almost immeasurable distance 
between the ancient Greek artist in gold, and 
too many of our countrymen, working in the 
precious metals, who supplied the modern market 
with its popular wares. Indications there were, 
happily, of a better taste; and he rejoiced to 
know of some who had taken a long stride 
beyond the senseless rubbish of golden 
horse-hoofs, and fetters, valued by their weight 
in metal, and hung in garish profusion on the 
costume of some who might be leaders of taste, 
if not of fashion. But beyond even this excel- 
Jent skill in surface-chasing was the work of 


.| under their control. 


merely | judgment and effect. On the whole, ingenuity 
richness 
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those incomparable artista in intaglio-cutting in 
gold. Many, no doubt, of these intaglios—he 
alluded chiefly to those occurring on finger-rings 
formed wholly of gold—were rather sketches 
than elaborately-finished works, and in the mor- 
tuary rings the indications of figures were often 
slight rude. But, occasionally, intagligs in 
gold occurred of extraordinary excellence worthy 
of the artists who produced in the harder metal 
of their coin-dies the finest work of its 

kind that the world had ever seen. A k 
intaglio was, indeed, a wonderful production ; 
and while they noted with astonishment the 
mastery they possessed over the stubborn ma- 
terials, even of sapphire, they felt how completely 
the comparatively soft gold must have been 
Moreover, the gold they 
employed, when obtained from Transylvania, no 
alloy being added, was wholly pure, the gold 
having the least portion of natural alloy of any 
that was known. Lastly, he might mention their 
skill in the production of woven wire-work, and 
the refinement and delicacy with which they 
employed it, so as te take full advantage of its 
surface, penetrated by light in its minute inter- 
stices, and the undefinable grace which it added 
to designs that might otherwise have wanted 
somewhat of the peculiar justness of proportion 
and freedom at which they aimed. The origin 
of Etruscan art in general was a question so 
difficult, that no satisf solution of it had 
yet been offered, and in the special branch of it 
with which he had at present to do, their skill 
was such that the inquiry respecting the sources 
of their knowledge became peculiarly interest- 
ing. Their singular skill as goldsmiths had long 


attention to these inquiries, and owing to the 
fact that their sepulchres were respected, perhaps 
sometimes not discovered, by their Roman con. 
querors, and that in these sepulchres were often 
deposited treasures of the jeweller’s art, they 
had the means of becoming more familiar with 
their goldsmith’s work than with that of anyother 
nation of antiquity. They were masters of the 
various processes of casting, beating up or re- 
poussé, soldering, wire-drawing, and plaiting. 
Especially they availed themselves with skilful 
judgment of the ductility of the metal; their 
twisted wire-work, used as an enrichment of 
surfaces, was delicate and elegant ; while their 
fine wire chains were admirably woven. They 
also possessed the art of clothing surfaces of the 
metal with a gold dust of the most minute 
granules, and in the practice of this difficult 
work were scarcely inferior to the Greeks. 
It was probable that the same tradition taught 
this peculiar process to both nations, but they 
had at present no certainty, though they might 
form some conjecture as to whence it was de- 
rived. At all events, in the hands of these 
ancient artists it was brought to perfection; 
rounded and otherwise varied surfaces were 
covered, and various designs of ornament suc- 
cessfully indicated. As an illustration of the 
permanence of the tradition of goldsmiths’ work, 
it seemed never tohave been wholly lost, for, in 
the less frequented parts of Central Italy, work. 
men were found, possibly of the race of ancient 
Etruscans, who still wrought in the precious 


scribed, and retaining such manipulative skill 
that their aid was of value in the revival of the 
antique forms of jewelry. This fact also illus. 
trated the truth, too often neglected or overlooked, 
that skill which required peculiar powers of sight 
and touch had a tendency to become hereditary. 
The beaten work of the Etruscans was often very 
remarkable, and as their gold was usually em. 
ployed thin they had much recourse to this very 
effective method of giving richness, variety, and 
play of light to its surface. Many of the ear- 
rings were exquisite of this kind of 
work, combined with the corded and beaded de- 
coration which they also used with excellent 


and elaboration of design, t of 
general effect, together wail stamens and 
dexterity of manipulation, characterised their 
goldsmith’s work. The influence of very ancient 
tradition, external to them as a Tuscan people, 
was apparent, and, as at all periods their art 
seemed to have been tive rather than in. 
ventive, the effect of Greek intercourse became 
ultimately more or less obvious. It seemed be. 
yond doubt that early Egyptian traditions gave a 
character to their art, the points of resemblance 
being in certain directions frequent and striking 
Another influence was traceable, which seemed 
derived from Asia, i not alone the 





minute objects under their consideration, but: 


been acknowledged by those who had paid close | and, 


metals, using some such method as that de. | gold 


. | been wholly lost in Spain, and that to 
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their whole art sufficiently to have induced(some- 
inquirers to refer to eastern lands the origin of 
the nation itself. Next to the Etruscans it;would 
seem most natural to consider red 9 
of the goldsmith’s art among t 
this great conquering nation cannot be truly 
said to have had any art of their own; 
they from the barbarism of their 
origin by the aid of the Latins and Etrus- 
whom they subdued. The African 
uxury of Carthage next told upon them, 
and, finally, the arts of conquered Greece sub- 
dued them; but in all this there was nothing 
that aided their present inquiry. Whenever 
artistic work was shown to have emanated 
ancient Rome they called it Greco-Roman, 
recognising in it the hand of the subtle and 
adaptable Greek, who found it suited well with 
the fallen fortunes of his race and nation to;make 
his home in the Imperial City, and to trade upon 
his art instincts, which, even among the vulgar 
Trimalchios of the day, it had become the fashion 
to patronise. Byzantine goldsmith’s art would 
seem at present another example of the pre- 
dominance of influence, but it essentially 
differed from Roman in that the traditions might 
be said to have taken root, coalesced, and pro- 
duced a sufficiently marked and individualised 
result. The chief interest of Byzantine art was 
that through it one element of Oriental tradition 
chiefly made its made into Western Europe. No 
doubt the Gothic nations spreading to Spain in 
one direction, to Scandinavia in the other, 
carried with them the strong Orientalism of 
their semi-barbaric art; but this was different 
in motive and character from that of Byzantium, 
moreover, for a time it yielded to the 
influence of the latter. Nothing could so aptly 
illustrate perhaps the combination of the two 
than reference to the astonishing mass of golden 
spoil discovered in Roumania in 1837, and called 
the Treasure of Petrossa; one golden salver 
found being alone worth, in weight of metal, 
nearly 1,000l.; bat their archwological import- 
ance was still greater. They included Byzan- 
tine work, in which the tradition of classic art 
remained, overlaid with Oriental influence; 
and there were exhibited but barbaric 
specimens of the jewelry of the Gothic tribes 
that overran ancient Dacia. These latter objects 
were characterised by an enrichment of inlay- 
work, composed of slices of garnets and various 
coloured glass pastes. In referring to the 
durable nature of traditional processes in gold- 
smiths’ work, and the contingent influences 
exerted on the quality and fashion of work 
during many generations, the author went on 
to ask,—Did the Phoenicians possess themselves 
of the process, and carry it to those who were 
described as the barbarians beside the ocean ? 
For, in addition to the knowledge of enamel which 
these rude people possessed, they found objects 
dating from the Celtic period enriched with a 
sort of tesselation of minute portions of glass 
pastes. Again, in the mixed mass of treasure, 
Byzantine and Gothic, which he had mentioned 
as found at Petrossa, the same well-charac- 
terised and peculiar style of ornament re- 
appeared, portions of et as well as 
vitreous paste being used to fill the minute 
en partitions. Another link in the chain, 
and that a most important one, was furnished 
by the objects of extraordinary interest and 
importance which were found in the grave 
of Childeric I., second king of the Merovingian 
dynasty, who died in 481, and was buried at 
Tournay ; and am the personal ornaments 
= — i with ng egw kind of 
work they were considering; the golden bees, 
ae were su: —_ here adorned his 
mantle, were portions of or 
glass paste. From this time forward the li links 
in the chain were sufficiently continuous to show 
that the tradition of the process was never lost. 
It was not difficult to cite examples, such as the 
objects found in 1842 in Champagne, and now 
e ed in the Museum at Troyes, among them 
baing award and. dagger hilte vickly docmcated 
with the same inlaid work. When they came to 
the Anglo-Saxon period, they found this inlay a 
favourite ornament for their gorgeous brooches, 
&c., and in the Faucett collection, at Liverpool, 
were some splendid examples of brooches, found 
as they chiefly had been at Kent. Passing from 
the Saxon period, they found the tradition of this 
ornament lingering among the Scandinavian 
goldsmiths ; they found that it had never 
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period it was practised in the Tyrol, in Hungary, 
and in Albania, and, in a modified form, had 





scarcely yet died out. In conclusion, he said 
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that the effect of traditions on goldsmiths’ work 
was, first, to perf 
life of a nation endured ; 
imitations of the more difficult processes intended 
to save labour and satisfy or deceive the super- 
ficial eye ; and, lastly, to check invention. 

The President sai i 





collection in the British Museum, alluded to by 
Mr. Smith in his paper, Mr. Birch thought that 
it was classified in an extraordinary manner, and 








STREET PAVING ARTISTICALLY 
GLANCED AT. 

A coop deal of talk there has been lately 
about the paving of the streets, and not, it is 
certain, without cause; and the wonder is that 
so important a subject has not long before this 
excited more attention. It would be hard indeed 
to find a subject more universally interesting 
and usefal than that of the character and con- 
dition of the very roadway on which everybody, 
be he who he may, must needs travel ; and 
not only travel and move about on, but must 
also perpetually leok at,—a subject of twofold 
interest both usefal and artistic. Nay, more 
than this; for these words hardly express what 
“Pavement” may be made to imply. In the 
old-world ways, and in poetic imagery, what is 
there not to be found of all that is imaginative 
in the antique pavements and floors? Golden 
pavements, floors of jasper, emerald, for 
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ly | fessionals, seem a matter of mere 
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. | guishable from it, or from an ordinary high road 
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there it may be that some little attempt has 
been made to ornament the footway by the 
addition in a doorway of a thin strip of en- 
caustic tile work; but this is mere accident, 


The common atreet-paving no doubt 
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must to most people, perha| pro- 
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utility, more or less well and 
xecuted, im more or less good and 
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We do not here speak of country roads, how- 
ever formed, but of town street-ways and foot- 
pavements. No one can go down some out-of- 
the-way by-street of the old-fashioned type in 
Lontion, without, may be, at least a passing 
notice of the roadway of it. It is composed of 
good-sized granite blocks, round and smooth on 
the surface, almost polished indeed, and irregu- 
larly set in the ground. It makes, in very 
quiet, narrow streets, almost an artistic appear- 
ance, both in form and colour, and is always 
noticeable in the old prints of London, as it was 
before the days of MacAdam. Of course, this is 
a noisy enough pavement, but it is a solid-looking 
and artistic one. It might as we think, be yet 
improved upon, and made here and there to do 
good service. It is this solid paving which is 
now gradually and surely making way for 
asphalte or wood. Huge heaps of it may be 
seen, looking like old-world walling, on the 
Thames Embankment, close to Blackfriars, and 
the heaps are daily accumulating, for its day is 


The next step in road-making was, as all must 
know, the cutting up of these boulders into 
smaller irregular fragments, and the scattering 
these broadcast over the earthen road itself, 
after the planof MacAdam. This in a few days 
got trodden into the earth, so as not to be distin- 


coca 8S This hardly comes within 
our present a ee There is 
certainly nothing of art in it. Next comes the 
asphalte and the wood paving of different kinds, 





It is the foot paving here that we more especially 
refer to as capable of artistic improvement, or 
rather of artistic treatment. As things are, 


haps usefully, note here 
remnant of the past, which until 
t was, we believe, the only 
London of artistic or architectural 
lic way. We allude to a few 
of stone and marble 
pavement in Covent Garden, in Inigo Jones’s 
east side of it, and opposite to the 
was not much perhaps in itself, 
but a good deal where there is nothing. It wasa 
clever thought this Covent Garden-square, with 
its covered walk all round it, and ita charch and 
Sometimes we are inclined to think 
It was never completed by its illus- 
architect, and has been im very many 
ways sadly marred and put out ont of joint. The 
proportions of it, and its details, though few, 
are admirable, and there is a quaintness about 
the little there is of it left which makes one 
most sincerely that it was never com- 
pleted. Its noble owner and great landlord, his 
Grace of Bedford, might well for London’s sake 
complete this square, after the plans of its 
architect, and when doing so restore the pave- 
ment. Fashions change, and Fashion has run 
away from Covent Garden-square as a place to 
abide in, that is certain ; but yet not altogether 
run away, for the great theatre near holds its 
own, and all that is noble and wealthy and 
fashionable go to it; and through this very 
square, for three months in the year, nay, in this 
very covered way, Fashion itself, in satin slippers, 
in plenty, have we seen pass over this very bit 
of quaint and old marble paving,—the only 
pavement of marble in mighty, all-wealthy 
London! Did any of those who so trod it notice 
it, on their way to their easy carriages ? 
Looking thus generally at the common pave- 
ment of the streets, it is certain that nowadays 
cheapness rules well-nigh absolutely in it; all 
sizes of stone slabs are used, and those of the 
very thinnest possible. It is a little lamentable 
to think of, for things might be otherwise. 
Understand, says a great modern teacher, that 
no good man did, or ever should, encourage 
“cheapness” at the ruinous expense of un- 
fitness, or, we might surely add, positive ugli- 
ness. It is a pity indeed that such opportunity 
for good work, good in all senses, for fitness and 
beauty, and even as a vehicle for instruction to 
those who read as well as run, should be 
neglected. But soit is. We can but imagine a 
better condition of things. A quaint street pave- 
ment. How little would do it, and what an 
immense field for it there is. How very 
far towards delighting the eye would a little bit 
of clear and bright coloured marble go, here and 
there, after the example as above of Inigo Jones. 
ite discarded from the road- 
ways and cut into squares, and polished, might 
be made to do good service, and help the eye to 
a cure of its dull vacancy! We might go into 
detail, and hint at more than one thing here, 
but will leave it to the thoughtful consideration 
of those who may ong ae hep 
as the leading journal it, t one 0 
noone problems of the fature must needs be 
the “ rebuilding of our hideous Metropolis,” then 
most certainly its repaving in some way or other 
different from the present must be incladed in 
it, and that, whether artistic or not. As it is, 
might not a good beginning be made by the 
“artistic paving” of some leading and fashion. 
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OLD WESTMINSTER. 


Il.—TOTHILL FIELDS, 


In an old map of Westminster, bearing date | 
1776, the town of Westminster seems limited | 
within its south-western boundary to that ancient | 
causeway, tbe Horseferry-road. Beyond this, | 
toward Pimlico and Chelsea, spread the open | 
fields, with but here and there scattered build. | 
ings. Ponds and marshy ground appear at the | 
western end of Rochester-row, and patches of 
garden-ground distinguish the cultivated from | 
the generally waste character of the soil. On 






street, uniting Westminster with Chelsea, occu- 
pies the precise site of the “ Willow Walk.” 

In 1832, the Seven Houses, or Five Chimneys, 
as they were called, retained much of their 
primitive appearance. With the moss and 
lichens growing on the roofs and walls, and their 
generally old-fashioned quaintness, a very small | 
i 
| 
| 


the site of the present. gas-works was Eldrick’s - - 


Nursery, which supplied the district with fruit | 
and flowering shrubs, as the Abbey Vineyard 


had supplied the monks in the olden time with - 


many a vintage, and the site of which may be 
traced in the present Vine-street. 


The open Tothill Fields, as they were called, 
existed in this state till 1810, with a group of| = 


lonely cottages standing in their midst, when 


the note of preparation for an altered site might | 





be heard in the construction of the iron bridge : . 


at Vauxhall. Doctor Vincent had already in- 


closed s portion of the fields for the square which - 


bears his name, and the Westminster Gas and 


Coke Company removed their offices, and com. - 


menced their new buildings in the Horseferry- 
road, on the site of the before-mentioned nursery. 
So partially disturbed, however, was the locality 
generally that the tower of St. Luke’s Church, 
Chelsea (1820), was clearly distinguishable 
whilst building from the back windows of the 
houses in Marsham-street. 

In. 1830 the Vauxhall-road was not entirely 
built upon, and bits of the hedgerow were atill 
to be seen. Patches of greensward might as yet 
be observed beneath the litter of old iron, which 
Andrew Mann so liberally spread over any plot 
of waste ground; whilst the site of the present 
South Belgravia remained open market-garden 
ground, intersected by bridle-paths, for some 
ten years subsequently, The present Warwick- 





ite of Battery in 1688. 


stretch of the imagination removed the buildings 
which had surrounded them, even then, and 
brought them once more into the open ground. 
They marked the site of a battery and breast. 
work when the fortifications round the cities of 
London and Westminster were hurriedly thrown 
up in 1642. This battery is marked as about 


—_—— 


Se 


_ “two Theves.” 














midway between the Chelsea-road, and the bank 
of the river opposite Vauxhall. In 1665, these 
houses, as being somewhat removed from the | 
town, were used as a sort of hospital or lazaretto 
for the plague-stricken patients in that eventful 








year, and they are shown as such in a slight 
etching of them ‘by Hollar. Many a torch, or 
lanthorn-lighted group of mysterious-looking 
figures have borne the litter of the stricken to 
this then solitary spot, not so much with hope 
of recovery, as from fear of spreading the dire 
infection by retaining them within the frighted 
and unhealthy town. In connexion with the 
fields surrounding them, there are many incidents 
recorded illustrative of the days of _Prior 


The “ pwlour” (appellan 
described to have “ hadde the felde and vi 


. within three strokes.” In the reign of Henry IIL., 


St. Edward’s Fair, originally held in St.. Mar. 
garet’s Churchyard, was removed here, and in 
1302, the Abbot of Westminster was 


= every 
Monday, and a fair every year for three days. 


This fair was held in. Rochester-row, in the space 
between the Almshouses of Emery-hill and 
where the Church of St. Stephen the Martyr now 
stands. The fair was in existence in 1819, but 
died away gradually previously to the 
suppression of fairs in 1840. The fields were 
resorted to by the King’s scholars and eae 
bours generally for sport and recreation, in 
1672 the parish made a new maze here. William 
Wells had a bear-garden here on the site of the 
present Vincent-square inthe time of Queen Anne, 
In 1651, upon Cromwell's return to London 
after the Battle of Worcester, 4,000 of the Scote 
prisoners were driven like a herd of swine through 
Westminster to Tothill-fields, and sold to several 
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young officer in the Pretender’s army, — had 
ired a chaise to con them from Westminster 


ppearance, 

suddenly that had they risen out of the earth it 
could not have surprised them more. Both men 
wore masks, and whilst one of them stopped the 
postboy, the other rode up to the window of the 
chaise, and scrutinised the occupants within. 
The postboy spoke in too low a tone to be heard 
by the travellers, but whatever might have been 
the nature of the conversation it was sufficiently 
Sonciaon,  Mibing: © tips oy Ricoumpenion both 

ensions. ing a sign to his companion, both 
men turned their horses’ heads in the dire direction 
of the town, and the postboy proceeded on his 
journey. Upon reaching their destination they 
asked the “boy” whohis rathersuspicious-looking 
friends were, to which ke returned no answer, 
bat upon being pressed again on the subject 
said, “It’s not much matter who they are, but 
ee | belong to those who don’t care to meddle 
with Prince Charley’s boys”! The mystery 
seemed now ne aga be-cir and farther 
inquiry might only have in further diffi. 
culty. ell yg og Big aaedboen 


ee ne oe oe 
roofs, seemed quite out of character with the 

ing neighbourhood surrounding them. The 
old pase Saas Seen yes omens Shee 
the pigs and the chickens been kept, and 
had not long left their habitation. Over one of 
the doors was nailed the horse-shoe so salutary 
& preventive the entrance of the witch, 
and even a in its efficacy 


ly | respondence and other cosmopolitan business 


TITUTE ARC no resolution should on any pretence what- 
acne niarne marae Is “be made by the said bod politic and 
Tux capital of Utopia ry) saya happy in| true intent, and meaning 

its guild of architects, and guild i i it i 
happy in its admirable constitution. was treated with polite indifference by a long 
the members of the profession are divi i 
an 





















found it profitable to insert in publications of 
igh reputation ridiculous comments upon the 


eager | vanity was mixed up in their proceedings, 
it was only natural among a society whose 
chiefs were very young men—especially as those 
chiefs were enabled to style themselves presi- 
dents and past-presidents of an Association, 
when, as members of the Institute, they could 
not have obtained a higher rank than that of 


to the buil art, and that the best architecture | Associate. Nevertheless, there waz really good 
was that in which no architect was permitted to| sense amongst the general body, for when an 
meddle. enthusiastic parson once addressed them as 


learned men,” many of them laughed heartily, 
and upon tkeir uplifted faces rose some honour. 
able blushes. The original fault of the Institute 
had consisted in treating these men as rivals and 
opponents, or in patronising them ; in fact, the 
grave fault which it had always evinced towards 
the world generally, was its suicidal attempt to 
be exclusive and aristocratic. It possessed as 
fine a technical library as any in Utopia; but 
the books were not read except by a dozen of 
the members, and no inducement to amateurs 
and non-members was offered to visit it. The 
lecture or meeting room used to be laid up in 
“lavender” 365 days and 350 nights in the 
course of a year. The first step in reform was 
made when those in authority found out that 
the members did not pay their two or four 
guineas per annum for the use of the library, 
and to hear the lectures; and when this dis- 
covery was made, they threw open the library 
to every member of every architectural society 
in the whole realm of Utopia, without inquiring 
whether the visitor was a member of the Royal 
Guild or not. They also handed over their 
lecture-room to the junior association of the 
capital for use every Friday evening. The 
president of that society for the time being was 
invited to sit in the council of the Institute, to- 
gether with the presidents of three provincial 
societies selected by ballot of the council. The 
president of the junior association was made an 
Associate of the Institute without ballot, en- 
trance-fee, or annual subscription ; and it was 
only when he should apply to be admitted as a 
Fellow that the usual subscription was to be re- 
quired of him. Any member of the Association 
was admitted an Associate of the Institute by 
ballot, and on signing the usual declaration, 
without an entrance-fee; and the members 


Although the Institute has had barely fifty 
years of existence, it numbers nearly 2,000 
souls, yet in the Utopian year of 1842, there 
were only 98 Fellows and 78 Associates, while 
thirty-two years afterwards there were only 295 
Fellows, and 281 Associates. Its earlier annals 
were not, however, less eventful than those of a 
few years ago, when its reform was triumphantly 
effected ; nor were the first score of sessions 
more clouded with internal dissensions than they 
are at the present hour, when president, council, 
and secretaries work together for the general 
good, regardless of “camp” or shade of opinion ; 
and mindful only of the duty they owe them- 
selves and the whole body of 


paper remained on shelves which are now 
profitably filled with books and illustrations. In 
those days, as in the present ones, foreign cor- 


were zealously conducted; but as clique suc- 
ceeded in ousting clique, a good and laborious 
servant who had helped to found the Institute | the country 
was replaced by another whose labours in the 
post bardly deserved the name. Since then, how- 


ever, a great many things have happened ; nor 

was reform effected without a little general injus- | a better man 

tice and much individual sacrifice. That it was|sense of his manifold duties, and him 
effected has been the best and. only unanswer- | self, his : had done. Another 


the allurements 


Ww 
i during the first two years of his work ; 
mr roms de ual to the labour involved in 
the acceptance of his onerous post. The leading 
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year 1875 it had only fu 








of its contract. It had also been decreed that | principle which guided him from the very com- 
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mencement of office was an absolut> conviction 
that in the Royal Guild only lay the germs of gene- 
ral professional reform ; and that, properly encou- 
the affiliation of provincial societies was 
not only feasible, but it was really desired by 
the majority of those bodies. Animated with 
this notion he visited the leading provincial 
architects; and, having learnt their views upon 
the subject, drew up a careful report of them, 
and added to it many excellent suggestions of 
his own. He found it generally acknowledged 
that the chief complaints against the Institute 
were based, not upon errors of commission, but 
omission; he found that the majority of con- 
scientious practitioners throughout the kingdom 
approved of, and even demanded, the establish- 
ment of some central examining power to which 
they could submit themselves for the purpose of 
testing their qualifications to practise the trade, 
business, or profession of an architect. One 
of the real obstacles to reform consisted in 
the ignorance of each other's wishes which 
characterised the leading societies of the 
kingdom. The biennial conferences which had 
been held had not led to any practical results, 
because men cannot talk or act in a body, 
and no officer had been appointed to carry out 
their wishes or to represent them. Indeed, it 
seems to have been ex that, when the 
architects in general committee assembled had 
once or twice declared how certain reforms were 
necessary, the public would immediately step 
forward and carry them out. Instead of which 
the public began to look about for the means 
of dispensing with architects altogether ; and in 
this mood it was naturally attracted to the engi- 
neers, whose pursuits reflected the utilitarian 
spirit of the time. 
The new Home Secretary found out also that 
the provincial architects desired some more 
friendly recognition of their visit to the capital 
than it had been the custom to afford them. When 
a man had come two or three hundred miles to be 
present at a discussion, or make one in a vote of 
thanks to a lecturer, he expected something 
more than the traditional cup of tea or coffee in 
return for his trouble. He had then no means 
of conversing with his metropolitan colleagues 
except by button-holing a stranger; and he 
usually left the town with an impression that 
the Institute was of little use to him,—always 
barring the fact that membership implied the 
acceptance of certain obligations, which, how- 
ever, honest men who were not members always 
fulfilled. And this defect was acknowledged by 
many town as well as country architects. It was 
felt that half an hour or longer might be agree. 
ably spent at the close of a day in consultation 
with professional brethren, and that the five 
o’clock tea of the fair sex might be made a 
profitable institution in the Conduit-street of the 
Utopian capital. There professors might meet 
with old pupils; fellow-students established in 
practice at opposite corners of the kingdom 
might be brought together again ; and especially 
in those days of overwriting, the acrimony of many 
@ paper war would be there dissipated by a few 
words of ordinary conversation. At the same 
time the daily and weekly papers, the last new 
books upon art subjects, and the art serials of the 
Continent, would there form a centre of discus- 
sion; and the library might be made to unfold 
its hitherto unappreciated treasures. Nor did 
the Home leave unargued the vexed 
question of the admission of building-surveyors 
and master-builders. It was felt that a society 
which was instituted for architects alone could 
not admit other than bond-fide practitioners to 
its highest grade of Fellow; but the leading 
builders and art-tradesmen were invited to join 
as Members,—subject, of course, to election by 
ballot. The absurd title of “ Contributing Visitor” 
was abolished ; and the class of Members, which 
now numbers more than 500, has enriched the 
Institute “ Transactions” with valuable in- 
formation of a practical character, and of which 
too many professional men had remained too 
long ignorant. It was suggested that the eldest 
sons—not architects themselves, and not carry- 
ing on any trade connected with building—of 
deceased Fellows who had distingui them- 
selves in the profession should be made honorary 
Fellows. How these reforms were accom. 
plished is inscribed in the records of the 
Institute; and none—except those who had 
profitably imposed upon the public claims to 
practise an art the very rudiments of which they 
ignored—have regretted that that central autho. 
rity which was once a power in the republic of 
Art was successfully asserted in modern Utopia 
by the chartered guild established in the capital. 
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MUSEUM OF SCIENCE AND ART, 
EDINBURGH. 


Tne important addition recently completed, 
and forming the second instalment of building 
operations in connexion with the Edinburgh 
Museum of Science and Art, was, on the 14th 
inst., formally opened to the public. 

nign by the’ lie Captain, Fowke.’ hs 
a design e i e 
east wing YF a small portion of the cen- 
tral hall were finished und opened to the 
public in 1866; the work was then sus- 
pended till 1871, when the section now in- 
a ted was taken in hand. There now 
remains only the construction of a west wing, 
similar to that at the east end, to complete the 
building as originally projected. Estimates for 
the work have been obtained, the ground is 
nearly cleared, and building operations will be 
commenced in the ensuing season. 

The section of the Museum in which we are 
now interested carries the fagade westward to 
the point at which the new wing will come in. 
It embraces the main entrance, which takes the 
form of three round-headed doorways, approached 
by two flights of broad steps. Passing within, 
the visitor finds himself in a hall, measuring 
270 ft. in length by 70 ft. in width, and 72 ft. in 
height to the ridge of the roof, with two galleries 
carried round the sides on ranges of light 
columns. This hall is lighted chiefly from the 
roof, and painted in light green and French 
grey, picked out with red. On the south side, 
communicating with it through wide openings, 
are two smaller halls, also lighted from the roof, 
and round which both galleries are continued. 
The space between the smaller halls is appro- 
priated, on the ground-floor, as a refreshment- 
room, with kitchen underneath, and in the upper 
stories as apartments to be used at present for 
administrative purposes, but eventually to be 
allocated to special departments of the Museum. 
On the basement level, again, there is a range 
of workshops for the skilled craftsmen employed 
in connexion with the establishment, while a vast 
extent of stone-vaulted cellars affords accom. 
modation for heating apparatus, storage, and 
other purposes. 








FROM MANCHESTER. 


Wusen I have visited Manchester I have 
always found things to admire: I now add,— 
mired I have oftener been than I could wish. 
A more deplorably dirty state of the streets of 
a noble city cannot be conceived, Slush in a 
main road ankle.deep, as a rule, this weather ; 
pavements black, greasy, and slippery, and heaps 
or pools to drown the unwary; and, to make all 
these more certain destruction, fogs to which 
those of London in density and taste could not 
hold a candle. London fogs as a rule are good, 
honest vapour, with a clever admixture of 
smoke and soot. Here we have those skilfully 
compounded with everything bad, supposed to 
issue from the furnaces of the infernal regions. 
When there is light enough to see the buildings 
by, coupled with the advantage of clean streets 
and pavements, which may sometimes happen 
after a deluge, sharp and powerfal enough to 
act as a scavenger, Manchester awakens much 
enthusiasm; things have been done with a will— 
no flinching ; a giant seems to have been moving 
about and impressing his seal upon ing. 
The styles are diverse enough, but, as a rale, 
one thing has ever been kept in view—light, 
and no wonder. 


excels London,—that is, as to size : one drawback, 
or fall-forward, there is,—you must mount and 
alight whilst the ’bus is in full motion. This is 
to eave the horses and time—very much the 
time, I think, for the way three horses are made 
to do the work of six is surprising. Well, to 
return to the mounting: having plunged through 
a river of black mud—in Longsight-road say,— 
dodged the deepest part, and caught your "bus, 
you seize the steps, give a lurch forward, knock 
your shins against the step, and with wet 
feet and muddy trowsers mount to the top ; 


and here you are repaid for ing, for 
instead of ‘the soddened straw-stuffed cushions ? 
of the London ’bus, you have a clean wire seat, 
free from wet, although a shower descended but 
a minute before. But the descension (?) takes 
thn contort oven of the theaghh a6 m dep oune 
away; if you do not drop off the step boldly, 
you cling like death to the step-ladder and 


In ‘buses, everybody knows, Manchester |; 
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and perhaps crack your shins this time. If you 
drop off boldly you are as likely to find 
on your back as on your stomach : one 
you must do the first go off, if you 
be of mature age and good condition. 
*bus follows another in rapid succession, 
not do to lie too long, however much 
ment may afford to the ised and skilfal. 
And all this you can — a a. 
and in. en you can 
Haneom cab here without ‘the chance of bein 
es during the journey, as is usual in 
London. The fourwheelers, eo as —— 
2; in comparison; they are we 
lined, commodious, run easily, and have drivers 
who will take half-a-crown for ninepence without 
a thankee; but human nature is human natare 
here as in London. My landlady, too, reminds 
me that my soribbling will not ~~ 
+ es 


: 


i 


so for my description of Manchester 
await the sun. 








A NATIONAL HISTORY GALLERY. 


half, received little or no encourageme 
England. Bare walls are the rule in our churches 
and great public buildings. The object now is 
to find opportunities fit for the development 
and display of historical painting on a large 
scale ; for this is precisely the class of painting 
which, more than any other, requires encourage- 
ment d the means of private patronage. 
The want of such encouragement has long been 
regretted, not by professors only, but by all who 
have turned their attention to the state of paint- 
ing in England,—a proof that the promotion of 
historic art is an object of interest, with a con- 
siderable portion of the public. 

Mural painting being employed to decorate 
large and solid surfaces, the artist is no longer 
intent upon the reproduction, however ious, 
of reality in its most limited sense. A dignified 
subject is essential, and to this genius is required 
to add ideality, or elevation of treatment. 
Lastly, sinyplicity, the indispensable character- 
istic of great works, must be apparent in the com- 
position and in the execution. Hence arises 
the especial condition of excluding from mural 
painting all that may interfere with grandeur of 
effect, all that aims at litera] imitation and illu- 
sion. It follows, therefore, that the treatment 
of subjects fitted for large dimensions must tend 
to ennoble the style and taste of the artist of the 
National School of Painting, and even to influ- 
ence and to improve the fine-art manufactures. 
Therefore, in default of our churches and 
public buildings being fields for the exercise of 
the arts of painting and sculpture, I beg to pro- 
pose that a National History Gallery shall be 
erected by means of a Government grant, public 
subscription, or private enterprise, whose walls 
shall afford ample space for the display of 
historical painting. In this building I would 
bave a succession of galleries, each of which 
should be devoted to a particular period of 
British history. The ante-chambers to each 
gallery might contain a collection of the antiqui- 
ties of this - Between the painti 
there should be statues of the remarkable men 
of the time. The whole should be finked 
together with architectural skill. Great splen. 
dour in the exterior of the building would not 
be required, the decoration of the interior is the 
matter of first consideration and im 
The paintings and sculptures in these galleries 
would form a series of illustrations of English 


i . Sach would 
meen arpa g 


hat 

this and many other minor points may well be 
left for Pore cules , 

W. Cave Tuomas, 


Hon, Life Governor, University College, 
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trouble he had taken in the measurement, and making the 


sketch. 

Mr. W, Fox, of Durham, architect, gave it as his 
opinion that three gaincas was @ very low charge indeed 
he defendant oid b thought it? high cha 

e ita very high charge, 
and pretty quickly earned for a sim sketch. Besides, 
ae any instructions to prepare any plans, as 

not agree about the price of the plan, and he 
the architect he thought 4. too much for a plan. 

The Judge.—What do say about the srrangement 
to meet this gentleman at Durham ? 

Defendant.—He was to meet me in Durham and sketch 
a , but that was his own wish. 

Judge.—What about the pencil sketch he was to 










































borrowed at 4 per’cent., to be paid off in twenty 
years, the average annual instalments of prin- 
cipal and interest would be 2281. per annum. 
The chairman remarked that it was sound 
economy to have such streets paved. The report 
was agreed to. 




























THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH’S STABLES. 


SUBWAYS. 


Sir,—Allow me to point out to your readers, 
and your hy itical correspondent, “ William 





P . ow ip 5 afer on thriftiness of “ ” The Judge.—Did you expect an architect was to travel 
occasion. The stables erected round : ay Durham chance © 
covoned ounbigusie sams Gnasdaen oh which are | the bess ect abe vested in the representa- axe cllest for s pencil cbeteh? ‘Ido sot. T chall 

ied by the cosoh-houses, while the stables | ives Of the ratepayers the power of compelling give Judgment for two guineas, and allow the plaintiff 
pear ages ar 1 left of the gat y. Over| Padlic com to use subways when con- costs. 
echt mercial interests are all-potent in JAMES BUTTERWORTH v. JAMES READ WEST. 


Parliament, and I need only quote Sir George 
Grey’s speech, made on the 26th of February, 
1866, in reply to an attack on Local Government 
1 age the soundness of my argument: he 

, “ Whatever the local authority may be, if 
Parliament give power to acompany to break up 
pavements and lay pipes, whatever the local 
authority is, it must submit to the exercise of 
powers granted by Parliament.” 

A Parocatat Orricer. 


3 Tus or aim i ie Ipswich Sonsiy Comt, 
anuary 20, to recover 2°l, for preparing plans and speci- 
fication of a villa residence on the Willoughby-road, and 
superintending its erection. Plaintiff gave credit for 
32, 128, 8d. for ttings, &c., supplied to him by 
defendant. Deft t pleaded a set-off of 71. 2s. 8id. 

Mr. Pollari peoercoan for the plaintiff, and Mr, Hill for 
the defendant. 


The plaintiff said four houses were erected in Wil- 
loughby-road about the same time, of which plaintiff 
wane the eg &c., and superintended the erection 
t. Trew, the contractor, Of these houses one was 
for the plaintiff himself, and the adjoining house (the 
houses being in pairs) was for the defendant, the contract 
price of poe | house was 408/., and plaintiff's commission 
on the defendant's was 201. (five per cent.). Plaintiff, at 
defendant's request, gave a statement in writing that his 
charge would be 20/.. When the house was nearly finished 
there were one or two little things which Mr. Trew had 
not done, and consequently plaintiff would not certify, but 
i defendant told plaintiff he had seen Mr. Trew 
and was satisfied. In cross-examination Mr. Butterworth 
ssid the same plans used for the defendant’s house were 
used for four houses built for Lord Gwydyr on Wil- 
hby-road, and Lord Gwydyr had paid him 90%. As 
t’s set - off, he disputed certain gasfittings 
which defendant put up in hie (plsintif’'s) house without 
an order, and which were en down and put into 
defendant's house, 

For the defence Mr. Hill contended that the plaintiff 
should not be ts for preparing the plans, as they served 
for Lord Gwydyr’s houses, and had been paid for by him. 
oe ealled Mr. es — Lat ae: that there — certain 

eviations from the s and specifications, It appeared 
that Mr. Trew lost by his contract. 

The Judge said it was proved that there was an agree- 
ment that defendant should pay 20/. Although there 
might have been some departure from the plans, Mr. 
Butterworth’s statement that Mr. West said he was 
satisfied was uncontradicted, and he should allow Mr. 
Butterworth 20. He deducted the items of the set-off 
Sg — admitted, and gave judgment for plaintiff for 





is secured by a patent valvular window over the 
head of each horse. The rack is of iron. The 
manger is of iron, and enamelled, so that it is 
easily kept clean, while a couple of rollers 
stretched across permit the horse easily to eat 
his feed, but hinder his knocking it about. 





WORKMEN AND THEIR TOOLS. 


Sir,—Your chapter upon “The Use and Abuse 
of Tools” is one so much “ overlooked,” and, 
moreover, so important, that I am constrained 
to trouble you with another word coming out of 
the same subject. After many years’ experience, 
not only have I learned to conclude the general 
character of the workman by a peep at his “ kit,” 
but have learned also to take far higher ground 
in relation to the same. It is quite possible for 
a bad workman to have about him what is known 
asa “swell” lot of tools; but it will be found, 
upon examination, that the condition of those 
tools will, in most cases, reveal the “ tradesman,” 
or otherwise; for it often turns out that their 
“swell” condition is in externals only, and not 

RENDLE'S SYSTEM OF GLAZING. _| i? their careful Keeping, as fitting them for 

RENDLE’s patent system of glazing has been| Far more important, however, is the revelation 
used for some time past in horticultural works | of hidden character as seen in the product of the 
with complete success. We are disposed to | workman itself, for if out of square and devoid 
think ite uge may be, and will be, much extended. | of “‘trath”’ in its manipulation, it shall be found 
In this system the glass is placed in horizontal | to be a reflex more or less of its producer. So 
metal grooves, and fixed on wooden rafters | much has habit led me to adopt this observation 
without putty. The woodwork is completely | as the index of “the man,” that I have rarely 
covered by the metal and the glass, so that it is | found it uncertain. R. H, Tarior. 
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ROCHESTER CASTLE GARDENS. 


Tae Corporation of the City of Rochester 
have awarded the first premium to Mr. E, Evans 
Cronk, London; the second premium to Mr. 
John Young, of London; and the third premiam 
to Mr. Friend, of Maidstone, for laying out the 
Castle Gardens Estate at Rochester. Eighteen 
sets of drawings were sent in for competition. 














RECOVERY OF CHARGE BY A BUILDER 
FOR PLANS. 
CHARLES U. BARRATT v. GEORGE TURNER. 
At the County Court, Stone, Staffordshire, on 








not exposed to the action of the atmosphere. . ; 
the 18th inst., before Mr. W. Spooner, judge, the 
The giass moves fresly in the metal grooves, plaintiff, a builder at Eocleshall (for whom Mr. 


GAS EXPLOSIONS. 


Sir,—I am truly grieved to continually read of accidents 
caused by taking a neked light into a room full of gas. 
Do the yg really ignore the miners’ lamps inten- 


and aquarium abort to be formed in Westminster pone “pire Arcee hy ad 


Smith, barrister, appeared), sued the defendant, 
a baker, of the same place, to recover 31. 17s. 
for work done in the capacity of architect. 

Mr. Smith sa‘d, that at the request of the defendant 
the plaintiff drew plans for a new shop-front and bay- 

i to his premises at Eccleshall, and also made # 
specification estimate, patting the cost of the pro- 
posed work at 180/. The defendant thought that too 
much, and Mr. Barratt prepared a fresh pian and esti- 
mate, in accordance with which the cost would have beer 
1441. The defendant, however, entered into a private 
arrangement with the plaintiff's foreman, a person named 
Houghton, who submitted an estimate on his own 
account amounting to 135/., and carried out the work 
from Mr. Barratt’s plans, with v slight modification. 
As soon as the plaintiff ascertained what was going on 
between his foreman and the defendant, he discharged 
the former from his service. When a builder acted as 
architect, and was not allowed to carry out the work, it 
was customary for him to be paid for his plans and esti- 
mater. In this case the charge made was after the rate of 


2} * cent. 
plaintiff having been examined, Mr. Smith called 
Mr, Robert Hamilton, managing clerk to Mr. Griffiths, 








‘ PAINTED INSCRIPTIONS. 


Srr,—Can any of your correspondents tell me what 

int will stand on the carved letters of tombstones? I 

ye one stone which was painted in London, which is 
quite unaffected by weather. Two others painted in the 
country have lost all trace of paint, InQuigeEr, 








COST OF ROAD REPAIRS. 


St. George’s, Hanover-square.—The report of 
the surveyor, at the vestry meeting on the 21st 
instant, recommended that Eccleston - street, 
Ebury-street, Elizabeth-street, part of Grosvenor. 
road, and Chesham-street, the east and west ends 
of Eaton-square, and Chapel-street, should be 
coated with granite. It stated that the steam 
roller had been for over four years in almost 
constant work on the roads of the parish with 








“FUR” FROM WATER. 


Srr,— Will you permit us to reply to your correspondent 
“A. C.,” and to inform him that “fur” is injurious to 
health, being formed by the lime present in water, or 
sulphates, or carbonates, and that the silicated carbon 
filters have the aa of removing lime to the greatest 


much satisfaction to the vestry and advantage | **tent possible by filtration. They ere constructed 88 | ,chitect, of Stafford, who stated that when a person was 
i i “A. C.” states, and were in use daring the Vienna | jooioved to draw out s plan and an estimate—such es 
to the pabite. | Delelis ware given of the varions Exhibition in. the oe ee eee Sod been reviled te Gil euth--the ‘would be eatttted ts 


charge five cent. upon them jointly, in addition to, say 
@ guinea, fur sketching the plan in the first instance. 
The Judge said that as the plaintiff was only a builder, 


the defendant should not be charged at the rate usua 
where the superior skill of a professional architect was 


“ee. 

r. Smith.—He has only charged half of that. 

ell, who had amassed| The defendant said tbat when he first spoke to the 

in buildi laintiff about the probable cost of refronting his house, 

ier. Barratt said that he was a “‘ very bad one to guess at 

a thing,” but would draw oat a plan. Bs hg ee “ ) a 

Hotel, Langley Moss, who asked witness for plans for a | not the plan, but one was made s aght 
tended to build, and he weat with | him, without specification or estimate, with a stat t 

tie deetuns to tale of th that the cost wank be 1782. odd. He demurred to that 


The stood fo time, and 
surveyor, ple i cis Gn oF porte es fad Of building he wished ts have erectod, aod it being | Barratts foreman told him the work could be do. 
roadway of Charles-street and Phoonix-street, | *) 08% job, wetness oqreed so progae, the necessary 
extending from Seymour-street to Brill-row, i 
Somers-town. The total area is about 4,200 
yards; the cost of keeping the macadam in 
repair, and that never good, is about 4001. 
would 8,466 len creditor old ston, 468 

; stone, 
making the net " 


items of estimated expenditure, the totals being 
39,3191. 16s. 6d., divided into the following 
pee la rs of roads, 11,3501.; main. 
tenance ways and carriageways, 3,5531. 1s.; 
casual repairs, 2,2501. Os. 8d.; oo .. 
18s, 6d.; watering, 3,9941. 16s. 4d.; 
8,5341, In addition to this, the sewers were 
estimated to need an expenditure of 2,5771. 10s. 
for the year. The report was adopted. 

St. Pancras.—At a meeting of the committee 








ARCHITECTS’ CHARGES. 





Barratt’s foreman told him the work could be done for 
less, and afterwards poepened a plan, with an estimate for 
t already stated. 
“3 Houghton was called to confirm this statement. 
He said he took the dimensions for the plan himself, and 
that the plan of the elevation as carried out differed 
ially from the one prepared by the plaintiff. ‘ 
The Jadge having examined the plans produced, said 
he was of opinion that Mr. Barratt’s plan had been sub- 
stantiall pted and carried out. There must be o 
verdict for the plaintiff for 32, 17s., to be paid forthwith, 
Costs were also allowed. 
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CLAIM FOR DILAPIDATIONS. 
NEAVE v. CLEMMANS. 


Ts was an action, in the Court of Exchequer, 
on the 20th inst., to recover about 901., the 
amount of certain repairs effected in respect to 
four houses in Homerton. The question involved 
was one of some importance as regards liability 
to repair on the determination of a lease. 


The plaintiff was a pawnbroker, the ground-landlord of 
the house in question, receiving 24/, a year. He had 
advanced on mo ang ag Sk tire 
lated interest of 7 per cent. The defendant was a house 
and estate agent, and had taken the houses in question on 
lease in 1870, paying for the same at the time 2001. One 
of the covenants in his lease required him to paint the 
wood and iron work outside of the premises every four 
years, and the inside every seven years. It appeared that 
the defendant had done the latter last a being only 
the third year of his possession. The _— however, 
brought an action of ejectment agai im for breach of 
covenant in not keeping the houses in repair. The 
defendant did not defend this action, and the plaintiff 
became proprietor of the entire rents, amounting to 1501. 
s year for the remainder of the lease, upwards of eighty 

ears, The plaintiff, in my me imed t t he 
ad expended in repairs, for the recovery of which he 
brought the present action. 

The judge (Baron Bramwell), in summing up, told the 
jury that the only question they had to consider was 
amount of damages the plaintiff was entitled to according 
to the covenant for repairs at the time he brought the 
action of ejectment, such repairs to be only those which 
the defendant was by his lease required to execute. They 
must, however, bear in mind that the defendant was not 
bound to make the premises better than he found them, 
nor to pay for any improvement or addition which did not 
exist when he entered into possessiou of the property. 
He was not, for example, bound to substitute an oak 
beam for a deal one. e plaintiff would have acted more 
reqpiacty © before he had entered into those repairs, he 

i furnished the defendant with a schedule of those 
which he demanded. It was quite certain that the 
defendant was amenable to the putting up of stack- 
Fipize, varnishing of doors, &c., which formed items of 

claim, 


The jury found a verdict for the plaintiff,—damages, 40/, 











CHURCH BUILDING NEWS. 


Horsham St. Faith.—This parish church has 

recently been restored. The total cost (exclusive 
ofthe chancel repairs), has been 3,1801. 10s. 3d., 
of which the sum of 2,7981. 5s. 3d. has been 
raised, leaving a deficiency of 3821. 5s., towards 
which subscriptions are being collected. 
_ Ingham (Norfolk). — Holy Trinity Church 
is about to be restored, at an estimated cost 
of 2,5001. Subscriptions have been promised to 
the amount of 800/. The Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners will repair the chancel at a cost of 
about 8001. 

Newton-le-Willows.—The alterations in con- 
formity with the late faculty have been com- 
menced in St. Peter’s Church. The architect is 
Mr. H. B. Bare, of Rock Ferry, and the 
— Wagan Holme & Nicholls, of 

iverpool. new organ, presented by Colonel 
McCorquodale, has been built a the 
directions of Mr. T. W. Best, by Messrs. 
Brindley & Foster, of Sheffield. 

Cheltenham.—It has been determined to pro. 
ceed at once with the restoration of the parish 
church in accordance with the plans of Mr. 
Christian. The work will be carried out piece- 
meal, the commencement being made with the 
northern aisle, which will be boarded off from 
the body of the church until its restoration is 
complete, when the southern aisle will be under- 
poe neg to the erection of the 
new church, Mr. Agg-Gardner having renewed 
his offer of the Dorset Mews Aa ot Be a site for 
the proposed new building, the committee de- 
cided to accept it. The site, which adjoins St. 
Mary’s churchyard on its western side, and lies 
between it and the houses fronting St. George’s- 
piace, has been considered by Mr. Christian and 
Mr. Middleton as admirably suited for the 


Pe prockhall.—The 

all,— parish church of Brockhall 
near Weedon, has been restored by the liberality 
of the Rev. T. C. Thornton, the patron of the 
living and lord of the manor. Though possessing 
few features of architectural value, the little 
church is not without interest, since vestiges of 
the ancient structure still remain. The edifice, 
dedicated to SS. Peter and Paul, consists of a 
nave, south aisle and porch, chancel, and an 
embattled tower containing three bells. The 
most ancient of its architectural characteristics 
are Norman. The arcade, which divides the 
nave from the only aisle, contains the remnant 
of the primitive Norman structure. The two 
easternmost arches are semicircular and spring 
from the outer edges of the square shallow 
capitals of the two supporting pillars, which are 
low and circular, with circular bases. The third 
arch is pointed, resting at the west extremity on 
ademi-octangular column inserted in the wall. 
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The inner door of the south porch has a plain 
Norman arch without columns. Two of the 
windows give indications of Early English 
building in the church, The north side, or 
nave, is assigned to the fourteenth century by 
Baker, though the late Rev. Henry Rose in his 
architectural notice of the Church, expressed the 
opinion that it had been rebuilt about the middle 
ofthe fifteenth century. Mr. Rose attributed 
the south porch and the upper story of the belfry 
to the same date. The chancel is separated 
from the nave by a lofty 
tower arch is similar in character. Near the 
east end of the south aisle is a mon 

arch with crockets and finials, and ball flowers are 
thickly set in the hollow mouldings. The arch 
is rudely executed, and encloses an inner trefoil 
arch of Decorated character. On a slab be- 
neath it was a brass—a floriated cross— 
and inscription commemorative of Peter de 
Thurleston, rector of the parish in 1281. 
The whole of the stonework of the southern 
arcade has been cleaned of the whitewash and 
paint, and restored to its original character ; 
and the internal stone-work and arches round 
the windows have undergone similar treat- 
ment. A new oak screen has been placed 
in the archway of the mortuary chapel. This 
part of the building was restored some years 
ago by Mr. E. F. Law. The old roof had been 
plastered and whitewashed between the tie- 
beams; and when this work was being cleaned 
it was discovered that the whole of the roofs 
were in a dilapidated condition. The architects 
then received instructions to put on new roofs. 
These roofs have been executed in the best pitch 
pine, and after the model of the original, and 
covered with lead as before. Not the least of 
the improvements effected is that of the opening 
of the tower arch. The arch was closed up by 
massive oak panelling of a modern character. 
The removal of this obstruction lays open the 
tower chamber, and displays a small lancet 
window. The total cost has been something like 
1,1001. The restoration, carried out from the 
designs and under the superintendence of Messrs. 
BE. F. Law & Sons, has been executed by Mr. 
Beardsmore, builder, of Northampton. 

St. Lawrence (Thanet),— A new church is 
about to be erected at St. Lawrence, Thanet. 
The plans have been pre Mr. W. E. 
Smith, of Upper Bedford-place, London, and the 
building will be erected by Messrs. Smith & 
Sons, of Ramagate. 

Southampton.—The new place of worship just 
erected for the use of St. John’s Free Church, 
in Clifford-street, has been for divine 
worship. The edifice is constructed principally 
of iron, and is 82 ft. long, by 36 ft. wide, inside 
measurement. It is built to accommodate some 
500 persons. Wood, varnished and stained, is 
freely used in the interior. There are two win- 
dowa on each side, and one at the east and 
another at the west of the church, making six 
in all; and the building is lighted artificially by 
five sunlights. In the chancel is accommodation 
for the choir, and in the nave is placed the organ, 
—the one used in the services at the Philbar- 
monic Hall. There are two entrances to the 
building, one to the vestry, and an ordinary one 
at the side, and in the roof are six ventilators. 
The exterior of the church is of corrugated iron, 
having a foundation of brick; and there is a 


steeple and bell. The whole is surrounded by a 


brick boundary-wall, with iron palings. 
Worlingham.— The church of All Saints, 
Worlingham, a village to the east of Beocles, 
has been re.opened for divine service after 
having been partially closed for eighteen months, 
during which time it has been thoroughly re. 
stored, entirely at the expense of the Rev. Sir 
Charles Clarke, bart., at a cost of about 1,6001. 
The nave of the church has been re-seated with 
oak benches, the windows restored to their 
original patterns and filled with green glass 
with amber border, and the old roof removed 
and an open one of pitch pine substituted. 
At the entrance to the chancel a new arch has 
been made. The chancel has been raised one 
step, re-seated with oak benches for the choir 
and clergy, and paved with ornamental tiles. 
The floor has been raised two steps within the 
altar-rails, and also paved with ornamental tiles. 
A reredos has been erected over the altar-table, 
formed of encaustic tiles and mosaic. The 
chancel aisle has been re-seated and paved. It 
contains the new organ built by Messrs. Walker, 
of London, at a cost of about 6001 Mr. A. 
Blomfield was the architect, and Mr. J. Bot- 





wright, of Bungay, the builder. 


Manningtree.— The. church of St. Michael, 


pointed arch; and the} the 


(Jan. 30, 1875. 


better known as Manningtree 
Church, has been 


, after 
ration and repair. The 
erected in 1616, and has 


Manni 


T. Clover, 
graining, and ing to Mr. S. 8. Parsons. 
the north wall isa monument, erected in 1748; 
to the memory of Thomas Osmond, who suffered 
martyrdom in 1556, for adhesion to the Christian 
faith. 

Great Hallingbwry.—This church has been re- 
stored, almost rebuilt, and enlarged, at an ex- 
pense exceeding 6,0001., defrayed by Mr. John 


by 25 ft.), chancel, western tower, and 

porch. During the alterations some early work 
was brought to view, which is described by Mr. 
G. E. Pritchett, the architect, in a paper in the 
transactions of the Essex Archwological Society. 
A new north aisle has been added to the nave 
and continued along the chancel, the entire 
length being 78 ft. by 19 ft. wide. The archi- 
tecture of the latter portion of the thirteenth 
century has been followed in the construction of 
this aisle. The worst portions of the walls have 
been rebuilt with the old materials, and great 
care has been taken to reproduce, where prace- 
ticable, the old stone windows and doorways 
both in the church and tower. The stone used 
has been Ancaster stone from the best quarries, 
and also the pink stone from the same quarries. 
The roofs are of oak, boarded with the same ma- 
terial, and felted, battened and tiled with old 
tiles. The seating and stall work and other 
fittings in the chancel, and the chancel and 
tower screens are all of oak. The pulpit and 


The reredos is of English alabaster. The paving 
in the chancel is of encaustictiles, with a marble 
border to the altar-piece; the other portions of 
the church are paved with hard Newcastle tiles. 


spire 
shingles, characteristic of the churches of Essex. 
Provision is made for heating the building with 
warm water. The builders are Messrs. Rattee 
& Kett, of Cambridge, and Mr. O. Polley is clerk 
of the works. 

Alton.—The new district church of All Saints, 
Alton, the foundation stone of which was laid by 
the then Lord Chancellor, Lord Selborne, on the 
18th of June, 1873, was consecrated by the bishop 
of the diocese on the 23rd ult. The church 
stands in a meadow at the south-western end of 


The arehitect was Mr. F, C. Dyer, of London; 
— builders, Messrs. J. H. & B. Dyer, of 

Exeter.—On removing the pews and flooring of 
the church of St. Olave, it was found that allthe 
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d Sussex, hence iquity, 
if not earlier,—as its dedication to St. Olave, a 
northern saint, may imply. 
Kingston.—The Duchess of Teck laid the 
corner-stone of the organ-cham 








DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Long Eaton.—A new chapel has been opened 
in Long Eaton. The memo. 


the district of 


: 
F 


preader yom which 
end of January, has been reopened, after 
extensive alterations and additions from de- 
signs by Messrs. Paley & Austin, the archi. 
tects. It has been found necessary to take 
out the whole of the interior of 


r 


shape, at the west end of the old building, and 
& rearrangement of the interior, so that the re- 
stored building may be said to consist of a nave 
and chancel, the original structure constituti 
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completed. They consist of the school. 

8 house atone end, and the infant school. 
at the other, one large double T-shaped 
compartment of which measures 

19 purses ney wie hah deel 
, one opening large room 

into the smaller, and the infant school- 
. It is estimated that the double room will 
nearly 250 children. ‘This is intended 
mixed school, or the elder boys and girls. 
infant school-room, previously the old school, 
capable of seating 150, thus it will be seen 
there is now accommodation for nearly 400 
Mr. ¥. Peek, of 
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the Cornwallis Estate. The schools 
Gothic character. Messrs. Jeffery & 
were the architects. Besides the two 


Pol 
+H 
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are convenient galleries for 
the infants, and the seats are so arranged as to 
form backs to rest against when not in use as 
writing-desks. Good yards for play- are 
connected with each school. The external walls 
are of sandstone and moulded bricks, the internal 
lining being of pale yellow brick with stone 
dressings. Residences for the teachers are at 
the east end of the schools. The builders were 
— oe The cost has been about 
9002, 

Crowthorne, near Wokingham.—On Monday, 
the 18th inst., the new parochial schools, recently 
erected in Crowthorne, were opened by Mr. John 
Walier, M.P., to whose enlightened liberality 
their existence is due. The school is substantially 
built. The work was executed by Mr. Walter's 
own men, under the superintendence of Mr. 
Deacon. Adjoining the school is the master’s 
house, which, however, is not yet finished. 

Nottingham.—The new Roman Catholic schools, 
London.road, connected with St. Patrick’s Mis. 
sion, Leen-side, were opened on the 18th inst. 
The schools are situated in the densely-populated 
district of Narrow Marsh and neighbourhood. 
They consist mainly of three large rooms, one 
over another. The bottom room, which is in. 
tended as the infants’ school, is 56 ft. by 22 ft. ; 
and the boys’ school, situated on the top floor, 
Wesleyan chapel in that thoroughfare, but will | is 60 ft. long by 22 ft. wide. The rooms are 
front Melbourne-terrace, the existing chapel, |tolerably lofty, but not too much so. The 
with an additional wing, being continued for/ schools are built on the 10-ft. system, and 
Sanday-school purposes. arrangements have been made for ventilation. 


east out.” 
Wolverhampton.—In 1865 a wooden chapel 
of this town, 


York.—At the quarterly meeting 
street Circuit, on the oo ae 
of a new Wi chapel in neighbourhood 

oc rein aahererdiert, ype 


agreed to. The building will adjoin the present 
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STAINED GLASS. 


Islington.—The east window of St. John’s 
Church has been filled with stained glass by 
Messrs. Gibbs & Moore. It is a three-light 
window, with tracery; in the eentre iight is the 
Crucifixion, and on either side St. John and the 
Virgin Mary. 

Walworth—A new series of memorial win- 
dows, four in number, have lately been presented 
to St. John’s Church by different donors. The 
four Evangelists are represented nearly life-size, 
and the figure of 8t. Paul is represented in 
another window. These have been designed and 
executed by Messrs. Gibbs & Moore. 

Wimborne.—A stained-glass window has been 
placed in the minster to the memory of the late 
Lieut. Clogstoun, by the officers of the 9th Regi- 
ment, to which he belonged. The designers and 
painters were Messrs. Bailey & Co., of London. 
In the two centre panels are figures of David 
and Jonathan, and underneath each is placed a 
wreath of laurels, with a ribbon twined around, 
on which are written the names of the battles in 
which the regiment had been engaged. In the 
trefoil above are placed a sitting figure of 
Britannia, and the arms of the regiment. A 
brass plate is placed below the window with the 
following inscription : — ‘Thornton Warner 

, Lient. 9th Regt., obt. May 15th, 
1874. wt. 31. Hrected in affectionate remem-~- 


SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS. 


Amwell.—In February, 1874, the small old 
school at Amwell was burnt, and, as matters 
have turned ont, it was a fortunate accident, for 
the vicar, the Rev. R. Parrott, set to work 

ically, and soon raised a goodly sum, so 
that by the following July the builder, Mr. 
Hampton, of Hoddesdon, had begun the new 
school, and early in that month the foundation- 
stone was laid. The new school, a lofty large 
room with class-room, lobbies, &c., is of red 
brick, and close to it is the master’s cottage, of 
similar material. Mr. T.T. Smith, of London, 
was the architect. pene recently been 
completed, and the sc opened. cag 

Deiegeaen tie their report on the 15th inst., 
the Sites and Buildings Committee recommended 
the aceeptance of the tender by Messrs. Barnsley 
& Sons for the erection of a room for 


lights, with tracery in the Decorated style of 
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architecture. The three lights are divided into 
upper and lower compartments for the purposes 
of the artistic treatment of the subject, which 
is a representation of the Six Acts of Mercy. 


In the tracery above are representations of 


angelic figures. Beneath the window is a brass 
plate, with the following inscription :—‘To the 
Glory of God and in loving remembrance of 
William England, M.D., who lived in this parish 
nearly 15 years, and died on the 1st June, 1871, 
aged 72 years, this window is erected by his 
Widow. October, 1874.” The window is by 
Messrs. Ward & Hughes, of London; and the 
stone and other work was executed by Mr. 
Ireland and Mr. Grayson respectively. 

Cowden (Kent).—A new window has been 
placed in the large east window of Cowden 
Charch: the subject is the Raising of Lazarus— 
our Saviour, in the centre compartment, and 
the other figures are of large dimensions. The 
window is inserted to the memory of his father, 
by Mr. Gainsford, of the firm of “ Goode 
Gainsford.” The Gainsford family of old pos- 
sessed Crowhurst Place; another of them 
possessed the Moat, in Cowden. The late Mr. 
Gainsford, to whose memory this window is 
placed, filled all parish offices, and possessed a 
large farm contiguous to the Moat and the 
greater part of the houses in the village. He 
and his brother George gave large charities 
yearly to the “ deserving poor.” There are five 
painted windows in the chancel of this church. 

Bibury.—The large west window of Bibury 
parish church has been filled with stained glass 
to the memory of the late vicar,—the Rev. H. 
Snow. The window has been erected by Messrs. 
Wailes, of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Brigg.—A two-light window has been erected 
in the north side of the church, near the organ. 
The subject is the Apostle John taking the 
mother of our Lord to his own home, and 
the same Apostle in the Isle of Patmos. The 
window bears the inscfiption :—‘‘ To the glory 
of God, and in memory of Robert Haldane 
Paterson, and Susanna his wife, This window 
is erected by their seven children.” 

Great Thurlow.—A new three-light window 
has just been placed in the chancel end of the 
Saffolk church. It is filled with stained glass, 
the principal subjects being full-length figures 
representing “ Faith,” ‘ Hope,” and “ Charity.” 
It has been executed by Mr. Constable, of Cam- 
bridge, at the expense of the nephews and nieces 
of a lately deceased sister of the vicar, the Rev. 
William Wayman. 

Darlington.—T wo stained-glass windows have 
been erected in Coniscliffe Church, Darlington— 
one given by Mr. W. W. Benson, containiag the 
subject of ‘The Good Samaritan”; the other, 
presented by Mr. W. H. Watson, and contains the 
subject of “ Oar Lord raising Jairus’s Daughter.” 
The windows are of the best description of glass 
painting. There are now eleven windows in this 
church, all of which have been designed and 
executed by Mr. Baguley, of Pilgrim-street, 
Newcastle. 

New Wandsworth.—St. Paul’s Church has 
received a three-light subject window. The 
centre light is occupied with a representation of 
the sudden conversion of Saul when on his war- 
like mission to Damascus. The two contiguous 
lights containing the arrested warrior’s followers 
filled with awe and amazement. It is the work 
of Messrs. Cox & Sons. 

Abingdon (Berks).—A new stained-glass win- 
dow has been put in Tubney Church by Messra. 
Gibbs & Moore. It consists of two lights, and 
tracery. The subjects illustrated are, St. Law- 
rence distributing alms to the poor: and, in the 
other light, St. Lawrence before the Roman 
Prefect. 

Hawkhurst.—The district church of All Saints, 
which was erected and endowed some fourteen 
years ago by the munificence of the Rev. Canon 
Geffreys (then and now incumbent of Hawk- 
hurst), and his sister, Miss Geffreys, has very 
recently had four new stained glass windows at 
the east end put in the place of the four original 
plain ones, in memory of the above lady, who 
died in 1873. The principal window is in three 
lights, the centre one of which contains the figure 
of Our Saviour rising from the tomb, with the 
historical surroundings, prominence being given 
to the females. All the subjects represented 
are illustrative of points of interest in the life 
of Our Lord, in which women were concerned, 
such as Mary Magdalen washing His feet, His 
blessing little children, &c. The above comprise 
all the windows in the chancel. The work was 
executed by Messrs. Clayton & Bell. 

Louth—The east window of St. Michael’s 


Church has lately been filled in with stained 
glass, by public subscription, to the memory of 
the late vicar. The window consists of three 
lancet lights, and prominence is given to angels, 
on account of the church being dedicated to 
St. Michael and All Angels. The centre light is 
taken up with the subject of the Crucifixion, on 
the north side of which we have two events 
prior, and on the south side two events subse- 
quent, to our Lord’s life,—the Angels appearing 
to the Shepherds, the Anunciation of the Virgin, 
the Angel at the empty Tomb, and the Afgels 
appearing at the time of the Ascension. In the 
upper part of the window nine angels are de- 


picted, corresponding with the mystical “ nine 
orders.” The window is elaborately 


finished, 

and the tone of the colouring somewhat light in 

effect. The architect was Mr. James Fowler, of 

Louth ; and the artists were Messrs. Ward & 
Hughes, of London. 

Gressenhall.— A stained glass window has 


& | lately been put in at the west end of the parish 


church, in memory of the late Rev. Dennis Hill, 
for sixty-six years rector of the parish. The 
window, the subject of which is the Cracifixion 
of our Lord, is by Messrs, Ward & Hughes, and 
is a copy of the east window in Brisley Church. 
Binfield.—Three windows, painted by Messrs. 
Lavers, Barraud, & Westlake, of Endell-street, 
Bloomsbury, have recently been placed in the 
North Transept of St. Mark’s Church, Binfield. 








Books Receiver. 


Studies in Design for House Decorators, De- 
signers, and Manufacturers, By CHRISTOPHER 
Dresser, Ph. D. Nos. 1 and 2, London: 
Cassell, Petter, & Galpin. 

Tais work, which is in demy folio size and is 

to be completed in twenty monthly parts, con- 

sists of designs by Dr. Dresser, produced in com- 
bined colours and in gold and colours. Each 
part contains three plates and a certain amount 
of letterpress. Dr. Dresser’s skill in harmonising 
colours is well known, and the plates already 
published give further evidence of it. His chief 
danger is, lest in striving for novelty, he should 
become bizarre. He says in his introductory 
chapter,—“ As newness of idea must be sought 
after as well as refinement of expression, I have 
to beg the indulgent criticism of those who seek 
fresh ideas in this work; for the efforts at 
realising what is new must ever be attended 
with the danger of being extravagant, and the 
risk of being eccentric. I have striven to attain 
newness, and my sketches go forth to the world. 

I beg lenient consideration.” 

It is safer to set forth the good than to strive 
for thenew. We cordially wish our author suc. 
cess in his endeavours both ways, 





VARIORUM. 


Tae Printing Times and Lithographer has 
entered a fresh phase, and No. 1 of the new 
series includes two papers of special interest, 
each of which is to be continued, viz. :— Ortho. 
graphical Difficulties Elacidated,” evidently the 
work of a competent writer; and the commence- 
ment of a much-needed “Grammar of Litho- 
graphy.’——The Engineer says as to glass:— 
“Two circumstances are worth noticing. with 
respect to it. Within the last ten years the home 
manufacture has been quadrupled, while during 
the same period the cost of production has 
diminished fally one half. It is but lately that 
English manufacturers carried out a series of 
experiments, with a view to improve the manu- 
facture of glass and cheapen its price. The ex- 
periments were completely successful, and we 
can now produce glass at home equal to the best 
imported. Glass would perhaps be more used 
in actual construction, if any pains were taken 
to improve its qualities, other. than those which 
affect merely its transparency and ornamental 
properties. It is not generally known that 
glass willstand a compressive strain, but little 
inferior to that proper to ordinary wrought iron, 
the proportion being as seven to eight. Ex- 
periments have been tried on glass bars and 
rods in a similar manner as with iron, with the 
above result. Unfortunately, the tensile strength 
of glass as estimated at present is very small, not 
exceeding in the best examples more than a ton 
and a half per inch of sectional area. It is not 
impossible that the strength of this material both 
as regards its compression and tension might be 





increased by a better annealing process and by 
other means, if there were once created a 


would play a more important part as a 
Ppl Nongiae 
the qualities it possesses—qualities no 
capable of considerable im ‘ 








 -Wiscellanea, 


The Working Men of Crewe.—The Bishop 
of Manchester, at the Liverpool Council of 
Education on the 16th inst., said,—“‘ I see 
the working classes and noble 
tions and desires to do their duty to the 
their wives, and children; and this is, I think, 
deserving of all possible admiration and en. 
couragement. I do not know when I spent a 
more pleasant two hours than I did last night 
in distributing, at Crewe, the prizes at the 
Mechanics’ Institute, a great institution having a 
thousand members, the élite, as it were, of 
working men who are employed in the great 
works of the London and North-Western Railway 
Company. This morning I had the pleasure of 
going with the superintendent (Mr. Webb) 
through the gigantic and magnificent shops of 
the works, and I must say that whether I saw 
the men in their working clothes and their be. 
grimed hands and smutty faces, or whether I 
saw them last night dressed in good broadcloth, 
and looking—I was going to say every inch as 
gentlemen, but peat g better than the mere 
conventional gentleman—as independent men 
who do their duty, I confess I thought to myself 
that there is uo country in the world where 
there is so noble a class of working men if they 
have a fair chance offered them. When I said 
so to Mr. Webb, he replied, ‘ You must recollect 
that we have a sort of corps d’élite here. We 
have in our works 6,000 men, who are the pick 
of the working men of the world.’ I thought to 
myself what the class is capable of p ing, 
under favourable circumstances, it is capable of 
producing elsewhere if only we could remove the 
lets and hindrances.” 

Ancient Measure at Norwich.—Mr. J. D. 
Smith, at a meeting of the Norwich Town 
Council last week, stated that among lumber 
stored in a chamber at the top of the Guildhall, 
the City Committee had discovered an ancient 
bushel measure formerly used by the corpora- 
tion. This was a valuable specimen, and would, 
if the corporation desired to sell it, fetch a 
sum of money. He, however, moved that the 
measure be lert to the trustees of the Norwich 
Museum, so that visitors to that place could see 
it. [The measure, which was brought into the 
Council-chamber, is of bell metal, very heavy, 
and in shape not unlike a cauldron, except that 
its sides are upright and not curved. Round the 
outside of the measure is this inscription, in 
raised characters, in French :—‘‘ Henry VIL. by 
the Grace of God King of England and France.” 
Mr. Hill seconded the motion, which was 
to; Mr. Stanley remarking that it would be 
placed with other measures formerly belonging 
to the city, and would complete the set. The 
City Surveyor said he had measured the capacity 
of the vessel, and found it almost exactly the 
same as that of an imperial bushel of the present 
day. In reply to the sheriff, Mr. Smith stated 


valuable books, had also been discovered, con. 
cerning which a report would be made. 

Sea Wall and Esplanade, Sandgate.— 
The Local Board of Health having made appli- 


good cation to the Local Government Board for per. 


and also for making a new sewage-chamber at 
the outfall and a new subsidiary main-drain; a 
public inquiry was held on Thursday, 21st inst., 
in the Assembly Room, respecting the above 
loan, by Major Hector Tallock, the 

appointed by the Local Government Board for 
the purpose. The inspector having taken all the 
information , visited the works, and 





stated that he should report to the Locai Govern. 
ment Board on their efficiency. 
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New Bonded Warehouses, Kendal.—These 
warehouses, which are being 


are situated on the east bank of the 
a short distance above Bridge. The 
site, which is freehold, was purchased by 
the Kendal {Chamber of Commerce, who after- 
pare cof erecting buildings fort 
or purpose 

storing of bonded goods. new warehouses 
will include a free as well as a bonded depart- 
Shaw is the architect. The 


ment. Mr.§ 

building is 200 ft. 1 108 ft. in width, and two 

stories in height. The lower » which is 
. com of vaults or cellars, fireproof 


stanchions. The 
commodious ware- 
rooms, four of the being each 100 ft. in 
length by 33 ft. in th. The warehouses will 
be connected withthe London and North-Western 
Railway by means of a siding. 


New Artesian Well at Leamington. 
The contract for the artesian meet by to me 
Campion Hills, is approaching comp’ 
tion; and was on y formally inspected 
by Mr. Dale, C.E., of Hull, the consulting engi- 
neer of the Leamington Local Board for the work. 
The shaft has been sunk to a depth of 50 ft., 
and at the bottom of this well a bore has been 
carried down for another 200 ft., part of the way 
18 in., and the remainder of the way 12 in. in 
diameter. The shaft and bore, except a few 
feet at the surface, have passed through sand. 
stone. On Saturday steps were taken to ascer- 
tain the probable yield of water from the well. 
‘The shaft was first pumped dry, and then the 
bore, which had been closed up, was opened, and 
the water allowed to flow into the well. The 
yield was so abundant that the water in the 
capacious shaft rose 18 im. in a minute, and 
though the “head” gradoally dimi as the 
water rose in the well, it flowed in until it stood 
at a total depth of 30ft. The computation made 
on the spot was, that as the water rose 18 in. in 
the first minute, and a foot of the well repre- 
sented 320 gallons, the yield in 1,440 minutes— 
or twenty-four hours—would be 697,200 gallons. 


Stealing Timber.— At the Birmingham 
Police Court John James (32), foreman, Backing- 
ham-street, and Henry Newton (59), carpenter, 
Newton-row, were with stealing a 


also protected by strong 
building contains sixteen 


quantity of timber, value 25s., the property of 


Anthony Cassera, manufacturer, Carr’s-lane. 
The prosecutor, who had a timber yard in Snow- 
hill, has missed at various times timber, 
and a few days ago communicated with the 
police. On the 20th inst. Detective - sergeant 
Cooper watched the premises, and about six 


go on to the wharf with a handcart. Shortly 
after they left with some timber upon the cart. 
Later on in the day the officer arrested the 


prisoners, and on being charged James admitted 


his guilt, but the other man denied the accusa- 
tion, The third man was afterwards seen b 
Cooper, and acknowledged 
tim| 
it wasstolen. The prisoner James was in pro- 
secutor’s employ. Both the prisoners were 
sentenced to three months’ imprisonment. 


University Education in Sheffield.—The 
movement which has been set on foot in Sheffield 
for affording University education was inau- 
gurated on Monday, by a meeting in the Catlers’ 
Hall. The Mayor (Mr. Mark Firth) ed. 
He was supported by Mr. Mundella, M.P., Mr. 8. 
Roberts, the Rev. Dr. Stacey, Mr. H. Clifton 
Sorby, the Rev. S. Earnshaw, the Rev. W. 
Moore Ede, M.A. (who represented Cam. 
bridge pe eg | and Mr. 8. Cole. After a 
lengthy address, Mr. Mundella moved the follow- 
ing resolution :—“That this meeting, having 
heard Mr. Ede’s system of education for large 
towns proposed by the University of Cambridge, 
highly approves of it, as being eminently 
suitable for this town, and believes it confers 
educational advantages which will be found 
highly beneficial by all classes.” Mr. Wrigley, 
a delegate from the Sheffield Trades Council, 
seconded the resolation, which was passed. 


Gymnasium at Harrow.—We are asked to 
add to our notice of this building, illustrated in 
our last issue, that the fittings were erected by 
Messrs. Sparrow & Charles Spencer. 


t, | committee appointed at the last 


























20th inst., Mr. Prosser read the 


sider the improvement about to be 
a of this town. The report 
that the committee had been to a consider- 
able — of pgpaaeyy the matter. It was .. 
very lengthy one, and the surveyor estima 

that the carrying out of the plan’proposed by the 
committee would involve an expenditure of 
2,5001. Mr. Gordon moved, and the chairman 
seconded, that the be received 


Board's applying for perminion to borrow the 


for their work; 


Messrs. Adcock having offered a somewhat lower 
tender for it, the Commissioners seemed dis- 
posed to give them the chancel restoration, 
though the vicar was anxious that all the work 
should be done by one firm. Messrs. Paramor & 
Son have since been accepted by the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners as contractors for the 
chancel, as well as the nave of the church. The 
restoration of the chancel, therefore, is now in 


full progress. 


Cheetham v. The Corporation 
heard on the 18th inst. in the Court of Common 
Pleas. The plaintiff was the owner of three 
houses in Market-street, and one in Palace-street, 
Manchester ; and the question was whether he 


Structures. — The case of 
of Manchester was 


Coleridge, after going through the provisions of 
the Manchester Police Act, and comparing those 
provisions with the facts of the case, held that 
the proceedings had been quite regular, and 
therefore that the plaintiff was not entitled to 
recover, Judgment for the defendants. 
Banstead.— 
at the Sessions 


was received from the committee appoin 
erect a third county lunatic asylum at Banstead, 


of water in the dry season had 
making 
patients. The report was adopted. 


interest excited by the conference on sanitary 
reform held in Birmingham suggested the esta- 


'y . . . 4s 
ah es fad the blishment of a National Sanitary Association for 


, but had bought it, and did not know that 


the promotion of sanitary science. It is proposed 
that the first annual meeting shall be held in 
Birmingham in the autumn of the present year, 
and that other large towns shall be visited in 
annual succession if the proposal meets with 
sufficient support. A local committee will be 
first formed, and then a meeting of members 
having been called, an executive, representing 
all important districts, will be elected to con- 
sider the future business of the association. 


Building at Allerton.—The continued pros- 
perity of this thriving manufacturing and agri- 
cultural village is indicated by the pressing 
demand for cottage dwellings, notwithstanding 
that within the past few months several blocks 
of houses have been built. To meet the demand 
Messrs. Robertshaw & Sons are about to erect 
thirty dwellings forthwith, to be succeeded by 
others, in the upper portion of the village, and 
the Allerton Co-operative Society intend also to 
build twenty-four in that pleasant part of the 
village known as the Grange. 

The Wakefield Borough Surveyorship.— 
Mr. John Pagan, assistant borough surveyor of 
Sheffield, will, it is confidently expected, be ap- 
pointed borough surveyor of Wakefield. There 
are about sixty applicants for the post, and the 
General Works Committee have resolved to 
recommend Mr. Pagan for the appointment. 















House, Clerkenwell, on the 21st inst., a —— 
to 













Surrey, which stated that they were actively 
pushing on the works to completion. The supply 
been teeted, and 
it was found to yield 168,000 gallons every 
twenty-four hours. The committee were also 

great progress in the examination of the 
lans and estimates for the completion of the 


o’clock he saw the prisoners with another man | P 
ps building for the reception and occupation of 


A National Sanitary Association.—The 


Withdrawal of the Bill for Freeing 
Metropolitan —At the meeting of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works on the 22nd 
inst., a letter was read from the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, stating that the Government 
could not consent to the extension of the coal 
and wine dues as an equivalent for freeing the 
itan bridges from tolls; and a motion 
Mr. Runtz to proceed with the Bill for freeing 
the bridges, so far as regards Waterloo Bridge 
after discussion, was withdrawn. The Bill will 
therefore be abandoned. 


—The re-opening of the village 


Eythorne. 
church after restoration has taken place. The 


Rev. G. W. Seppings, shortly after his appoint- 


exceeding 2,0001. It was found necessary 
to renew the roofs, and to rebuild the whole of 
the interior, whilst several of the windows have 
been completely renewed. The walls have been 
ired in flint work, and stome copings and 
crosses added externally. 


The of Deal.—At a mecting 


and | of the Council recently, the Drainage Committee, 


. . . pressed 
the opinion that it would be desirable that the 
same should at once be fully carried out and 
completed. At the ensuing meeting, Councillor 
Sutton that the Town Clerk should 
apply for power to borrow 3,5001. for drainage 
purposes, which was seconded by Alderman Ralpb, 
and carried unanimously. 


The Borough Surveyor, Bradford.—The 
sub-committee of the Finance and General Par- 
poses Committee of the Corporation have resolved 
to recommend that the two offices of engineer 
and borough surveyor may be separated, and 
that Mr. Allinson be appointed as borough sur- 
veyor, and that a waterworks manager be 
appointed at a salary of 400/.a year. Mr. Allin. 
son has for the past twelve months discharged 
the daties of borough surveyor. 

ofthe Hythe Railway Station.— 
Notwithstanding that this station has been 
underpinned with masses of concrete and stone 
walling to the depth of 20 ft., and in some spots 
40 ft., and although there are piles 53 ft. long 
driven under it, it still continues to sink. The 
treacherous wealden clay of the locality seems 
to be of little more consistency than “ butter,” 
and wherever a weight is placed upon it, it 
“spews” out. 

Proposed Extension of Margate Jetty.— 
The desire to effect this has not been abandoned 
by the directors of the Pier and Harbour 
Company. At the meeting held last week the 
question was again under consideration, and 
the engineer (Mr. G. G. Page) was present. 
Two or three tenders for the execution of the 
work were opened, and we hear that there was 
but little difference between the estimates. 


Councils of Arbitration.—The Trades Con. 
gress again met at Liverpool, on Saturday, when 
the subject of arbitration and conciliation in 
cases of dispute between employer and em. 
ployed was considered, and a resolution was 
proposed to the effect that local Boards or 
councils of arbitration should be established in 
the chief industrial centres of the United King- 
dom for the furtherance of friendly settlements 
of disputes. This was unanimously adopted. 


The Society of Engineers.—The first or- 
dinary meeting of the society for the year 1875 
will be held on Monday, the Ist of February 
next, in the Society’s hall. The president for 
1874, Mr. William Macgeorge, will present the 
premiums awarded for papers read during the 
year; and the president for 1875, Mr. John 
Adams, will deliver his inaugural 


‘Wood Paving for Piccadilly.—The Ves'‘ry 
of St. George, Hanover-square, have accepted the 
offer of Mr. J. G. Leigh, of No. 138, Piccadilly, to 
pay the cost of laying wood pavingin Piccadilly, 
between Park-lane and Hamilton-place. The 
work is to be commenced at once, and the sur- 
veyor has been directed to proceed with the 
work as speedily as possible. The amount is 
estimated at 8121. 

Institution of yors.—At the ordinary 
general meeting, January 18th, the adjourned 
discussion on the paper by Mr. J. E. Knollys, 
entitled “The Landlord and Tenant Question,” 
was resumed, and, after a long debate, again 
adjourned until next meeting. 
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Shirley Church, Southampton.—<A gift 
has been made by Mr. William Haigh and Mrs. 
W. Haigh for the warming of tiis church; this 
will be effected by hot water, and the work has 
been entrusted to Mr. Mileom and Mr. Richards. 
The cost will be about 170l., the whole of which 
will be defrayed by the donors. 


Royal Society of Artists, Birmingham. 
The annual part: Aro has closed after a very 
successful reason. The sales during the season 
were as follows :—General sales, 4,3271. 14s. ; 
Art Union sales, 7831. 4s.; total, 5,1101. 18s. 
224 pictares were thus disposed of. No less tban 
87,260 persons visited the rooms during the past 
few months. 


Gale of Margaret Chapel, Bath.—This 
building, for a long series of years used for 
Divine worship in connexion with the Charch of 
England, was sold by Messrs. Knight & Son, at 
their rooms in Milsom-street, on the 19th inst., 
to Mr. William Duck, of this city, for 1,9501. 
The building is likely to be converted into a 
skating rink. 


National Association of Carpenters and 
Joiners.—The establishment of a National 
Association of Carpenters and Joiners was cele- 
brated by a dinner held at the Woolpeck Hotel, 
Birmingham, on Satarday afternoon. The Mayor 
Seer st and there were also t Alderman 

wkes, Dr. Burdett, and Mr. Rupert Kettle. 


Proposed Docks for Wisbeach.—A large 
meeting of ratepayers was held at Wisbeach last 
week, to consider the expediency of proposing a 
Bill in Parliament applying for powers to con- 
struct docks at Wisbeach. The Bill is proposed 
by the Wisbeach Docks Company. A resolution 
in favour of the Bill was adopted. 


University Education for Working Men- 
A gentleman, whose name is unknown, has made 
@ gift of 10,0001. for the promotion of university 
education among the working classes of Not- 


tingham. 


Masonic Temple in Rome.—It is said that 
@ Masonic temple is to be solemuly inaugurated 
in Rome next month. It is understood the occa- 
sion will be one of very great pomp. 


Swindon.—It is to erect a church 
and schools at Gorsehill, Swindon, a new village 
recently sprung up, for the accommodation of 
railway employés. 








TENDERS 


For building three warehouses, Bevis Marks, St. Ma 

Axe, exclusive of cranes, lifts, fittings, &c. Mr. H, td 
Collins, architect-— 

Honeywell ........ «eee £19,919 

ee 19,618 





Scrivener & White... 
Moreland & Nixon 





Newman & Mann ... 
Bayes & Rama,e .... 
Manley & Rogers ... ane 
Merritt & Ashby..........ccccss00e 

Kirk & Co. .......cccessvessscevevevees 346,040 





: 
eccooecesesosooso 
ecoscoccoecesses 











For constructing and making roads and sewers, Thorn- 
ton Heath, for Mr. J. Sharp. Messrs. Tuy & Franks, 
surveyors :— 











Moore & COv...... snpliptionggincgiumicnatiaienal £685 0 0! 
Dover, Sons, & Co.............00eseeeee 366 3 1 
Barns ion sve 825 0 0 
Lake .. soomsass vane *O:® 
COOMEES sccnrnccvertessecsecconivetzveicnses AMD JOO 
MIN xccascenecesistnainidbitenasmeanin usin 271 0 0 
Porter (accepted) ......1....cesceeees 22710 0! 


For stable at Hainault House, Chigwell, Essex, f. 
T, Blundell, Messrs. A. & C. eg spebinesa — 
Palmer (accepted) ....cccesseesess.. £281 0.0 








For general repairs to the London Orphen Asylum 
Lower Clapton, fo the Metropolitan Asylume Board 
Messrs. A. & C.'Harston, scchiteetas- iota en 





Denbeigh £1,279 0 0 
SI. sien owcbiincuinocetuabliseiniis 1,185 0 0 
IND sccinittiidalintindinibiteatiuid 1,019 0 0 
SE LS 00 
Barber, Son, & Lutwyche......... 955 0 0 
Wadsworth (accepted) .........00 938 0 0 
Engineering Work and Laundry and Kitchen Fittings. 
Fraser, Bros. (accepted) ....40.0+... £853 0 0 





For alterations to No, 6%, King Willi 
4 No, 4 iam-street, ' City. 
for the Scottish Equitable ‘Assurance Society, exclusive 
Of gasfittings. Mr. C. J. Phipps, architect “a E 
Luzg (accepted) ...ccoseserscesesses £1,208 0 0 


For additions and alterations to the Home in the East 

~ : School, Old ‘Ford, Middlesex. Messrs. 

A, & OC. Harston, architects :— 
Jobnson 


00 
Hoarle & 80  .crccc.ssescoccveseorereses it. 





«£989 
Harris & Wardrop sececscsersreeserees 831 





For alterations and repairs at Nos. 19 and 20, Bishops- 
gunesineet, for’ Meases. McIntyre & Co. Mr. T. ©, Olark, 


Clarke & Brassey ,..... £2633 0 0 ...£203 0 0 
Riddle & Bon ........« -. 65°00... 08 0 0 
TEPC knerenscvosderssesete 617 0 0 ... 198 0 0 
Greenwood & Son* ... 405 0 0 .. 165 0 0 


























For alterations to premises, No Lowndes-terrace 
Mr, F. Dovey, architect:— * 

& Smith.......... evecnceeeed TOS . . 
Langmead & Way ......... abe eebunwene 650 0 0 
Salter r 635 2 0 
Taylor 619 0 0 
Wagner 00 

For works at Hythe Church, Mr. Street, R.A., archi- 
tect :— 
Shearburn £6,608 0 0 
in & Godd 6,159 6 0 
DBCOEE.. socscessreensccee mercer onniriees 5,991 18 0 
Wi 4,325 0 








For new monastery at Highgate. Mr. F. W. Taske, 
architect :— 
Grimwood & Son (accepted). 





For warehouses, London-wall :— 
Carle 





Rivett 7,272 











ecoocoeoceces 
eooeooooooso 





For foundations of the new parish church of 8t. Mary, 
Whitechapel. Mr. E, C. Lee, architect. Quantities sup- 
plied by Mr. L. C, Riddett :— 














Macey £4,198 0 0 
Ashby & Horner .......ccccc0re-.000. 4,144 0 0 
Conder 3,996 0 0 
Tees, BLOG, ncccscscssrcemens ee 8 8 
Ennor 3,925 0 0 
Holland & Hannen ........0...s000.. 3,613 0 0 
Jacobs . 8600 0 0 
Gammon & B08 ..ccccscccsececeesees 3,544 0 0 
Chappell ( pted) 3,02 0 0 








For the erection of a block of buildings, for lying-in 
and infants’ wards, inclusive of credit for materials on 
= ge? an eam of the Parish of St, Pancras. 

r. H. H, Bridgman, architect, Quantities by Messrs, 
W. Barnett & F. Thomson :— ° of 





























Toms 5,619 
Aitchison & Walker (accepted)* 5,245 

* Bat for an error in the cast this tender would 
been 5,445/, — 





Stamp & Bowtle .....c.ecssssessesed £6,839 0 0 
Mo d & Nixon ..... - 6,747 0 0 
Witting’ a sivas coors 6,545 0 0 
ightingale ...... earseseveees perceives’ 6,393 0 0 

Boden 2 0 
Tarrant 00 
Timewell 00 
ORIOLE sss issdis sécicntavisiveonsionsces 0 0 
Merritt & Ashby .... 0.0 
Hunt 6,069 0 0 
EON, TONNE, -cccsrcnnnusnniiebsbenens 6,059 0 0 
Niblett & Sons .........cc0ssssesseeeee 5,995 0 0 
Ward ow. 56,992 0 0 
Thompson .....0.s000 eeecerccoesees o. 5,932 0 0 
Elkin gton ceoc.ssecervvescoveessveresee 6j000 «O 0 
Smith ........ 5,862 0 0 
Grimwood & Sons S00s00 -ereeesoeene 5,749 00 
0 0 

00 





Tenders for five warehouses, een Victoria-street. 
Mr. J. Wimble, architect:— e 





Scrivenir & White ... 
W. & F, Croaker...... 
CUEN  ceckcnatieninaad 1 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


|, &c.—We depart from our vsual custom 


M, J. C.-C, G.—8,.—W. T.—J. G. & Sen.—H. 8.—8. J. L. Mr, T.— 
‘ . ¥.—W. 1. 0.— U.—G. P.—E. H.— 
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All statements of facts, list of tenders, &c. must be accompanied 
by the mame and address of the sender, mot mevessarily for 
publication. 

Norz.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 
pm a 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


—— #ituations | Situations 
Mines fabout fifty words} or under ea Bs 
Hach eaditional line (abont ten words)... @s. 64. oe oa: 


TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION. 

“THE BUILDER ” ts supplied, direct from the Office, to residents 
fm any part of the United Kingdom at the rate of 1%. per annum, 
Payabl in Advance. 

Halfpenny stamps accepted for amounts under Ss. Any larger eum 
should be remitted by Money Order, payable at the Post Office, 
King-street, Covent-garden, W.C, to DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER. 








Advertisements camnot be received for the current 
week's issue later than THREE o'clock p.m. 
on THURSDAY. 

The Publisher camnot be responsible for Trsti- 
MONIALS left at the Ofice in reply to Advertise. 
ments, and strongly recommends that Corns 
OnLY should be sent. 


CLOTH CASES for binding the Numbers are 
NOW READY, price Three Shillings each. 

SUBSCRIBERS’ VOLUMES, on being sent to 
the Office, will be -bownd at a cost of Four Shil- 
lings each. 








Bath Stone of best quality. 
BANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO. (Limited), 
Quarrymen and Stone Merchants, 

List of Prices at the Quarries and Depdtss 
also cost of transit to any part of the Kingdom, on 
to 


‘Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts. [Apvr.} 





and St. Jean Asphaltes. 
iété Frangaise des Asphaltes, Limited. 
wean ince Basin) oe Sem dotanaiels 
in); St. dean 
ae 3 
, Hackney. with guaran. 


Powder. ee Bhippers, 
supplied.— E FINCH, Jan., Secretary. 
No. 27, Cornhill, [Apvvr.] | : 





Asphalte. 
Beyssel, Patent Metallic Lava and 
White Asphaltes. 
M STODART & COQ, 
Office : 
No. 90, Cannon-street, E.C. [Apvr.] 


Whitland ed Green Slates.—Theee 
Quarries are now opened out, are 
ducing Slates in all sizes, and in sapuenatiey: 
sound, and of choice green tint.—For sam 
and further particulars, apply to the MANA’ 
at the Quarries, Narberth-road, R.8.0. [Apvr.] 











TRELOAR & SONS, 


Manufacturers of 


COCOA-NUT MATS AND MATTING, 


69, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


CORK CARPET, FLOOR CLOTH, LINOLEUM, KAMPTULICON, 
And all the new Floor Coverings. 


rested 
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